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Their Status and Pertinence 
to Genetic Research 


I N THE 1950 Census OF PoruLaTion, 50,000 

American Indians are listed as living in 
states east of the Mississippi River. These 
people do not constitute the sole biological 
legacy of the aboriginal population once 
found in the East, of course. The remnants 
of many tribes were removed west of the 
Mississippi where they retain their tribal 
identity today. Nor is it uncommon to meet 
Easterners, thoroughly Caucasian in appear- 
ance and racial status, who boast of an In- 
dian ancestor in the dim past. Other in 
fusions of Indian blood were absorbed into 
the Negro population, and in this context 
may also be referred to with pride even if 
they afford no differential social status. 

It is another class of people, however, 
that engages the attention of this article— 
a class more numerous than the Indians re 
maining in the East, more obscure than 
those in the West, less assured than the 
white man or Negro who regards his link 
of Indian descent as a touch of the heroic 
or romantic. The reference is to popula- 
tion groups of presumed triracial descent. 
Such isolates, bequeathed of intermingled 
Indian, white, and Negro ancestry, are as 
old as the nation itself and include not less 
than 77,000 persons. They live today in 
more than 100 counties of at least 17: Fast- 
ern States with settlements ranging in size 
from less than 50 persons to more than 20, 
000. Their existence has furnished material 
for the writings of local historians, folk- 
lorists, journalists, and novelists. Occasion- 
ally they have come to the attention of cul 
tural anthropologists, sociologists, and— 
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here and there—a geographer or educator. 


Attention to the triracial isolates by geneti- 
cists is largely confined to the last three 
years, however. It is the object of this dis- 
cussion to describe the nature, location, 
and status of such Indian-white-Negro 
groups in Eastern States and to indicate the 
potential interest they hold for the field of 
human genetics.’ 

Although the precise origin of these 
groups is unknown in most instances, they 
seem to have formed through miscegenation 
between Indians, whites, and Negroes— 
slave or free—in the Colonial and early Fed 
eral periods. In places the offspring of such 
unions—many of which were illegitimate 
under the law—tended to marry among 
themselves. Within a generation or so this 
practice created a distinctly new racial ele- 
ment in society, living apart from other 
races. The forces tending to perpetuate 
such groups, and the strength of these 
forces, differed from place to place. Some 
groups subsequently dispersed or were as 
similated during the 19th century. Some 
waxed in numbers; others waned. Most 
have persisted to the present day. 

A majority of the triracial isolates origi 
nated in the Atlantic Coastal Plain. Their 
members were among the early pioneers in 
the Appalachian Plateaus and the Tennes 
see River Valley. Many left the South and 
moved to Northern States such as Ohio and 


1 Excluded from the category described are Indian 
tribes such as the Narragansett, Shinnecock, or Pa- 
munkey, who absorbed both white and Negro blood, 
but retained their tribal identity and historical 
continuity 
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/ 
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| 
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Indiana, especially when restrictive mea 
sures were passed against free nonwhite peo- 
ple in Southern States during the 1830's. 
Thus it happens that the majority of the 
groups in the Trans-Appalachian States are 
related to others remaining in the South 
Atlantic States, although contact between 
them has lapsed. None of the Northern 
groups seem to have colonized to the west 
however. 

The habitat of the mixed-blood peopl 
has been typically rural and geographically 
isolated. It is difficult to find such a sett 
ment that is not associated with a swamp 
a hollow, an inaccessible ridge, or the back 
country of a sandy flatwoods.* Many mod 
ern developments have helped reduce thei 
isolation, but the isolation factor appears to 
have been of major importance in fostering 
and the of the 


Legal disputes over their racial 


perpetuating existence 
groups. 


status for attendance, 


purposes ol school 
vital statistics registration, and other public 
matters have been numerous in Southern 
and Border States. In many groups educa 
tional attainment is low, income is inad 
quate, and reliance on publi¢ wellare pro 
grams is high. The incidencé of illegiti 


macy, common-law marriage, petty larceny, 


and other socially disapproved practices has 


been frequent enough in certain localities 
to type the 
the public mind. 


racial hybrids unfavorably in 
The racial status of the triracial people 
in the 
minds of the people themselves and in the 
On 
casionally they occupy no more than a pe 


varies greatly, both as conceived 


eyes of their white or Negro neighbors 


culiar status among the Negro population. 
Some are regarded as a separate race, known 
either as Indian or by a local colloquial 


name. Where such is the case in Southern 


2 The most widespread surname among triracial 
groups has been the 
others in at ven States 
is the name Goins and variations thereof 


documented by 


and 
This 


writer 


least 36 counties of 


% Settlements in Cumberland and Salem Counties, 
New Jersey, and Darke County, Ohio 
exceptions to this generalization 


are detinite 
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States, they olten have their own segregated 
schools. In North Carolina, where they are 
most numerous, this practice extends to a 
separate State college. Other groups have 
achieved a measure of acceptance as white. 
It seems impossible to reconstruct for cach 
community the circumstances that have de 
termined its present status. Physical appeai 
ance and local traditions of origin may well 
be the most important. 

It is well to make clear that the designa 
tion of these groups as triracial is often the 
conclusion of the investigator rather than 
a reflection of public opinion in the area 
concerned, In general all local informants 
will agree that the mixed population is 
partly white. (Blue eyes are commonly in 
evidence to validate this.) The white in 
that the mixed-blood 
people are partly Negro. Perhaps he will 


formant will insist 
agree that they are partly Indian, perhaps 
The mixed-blood individual will us 
ually insist 


not. 
with vehemence, if necessary 

that there is no Negro ancestry in his fam 
ily (although he may not make this claim 
for all other families in the settlement) but 
that he is partly Indian. In a minority of 
communities unmistakable elements of In 
dian culture have been found. Presence of 
Negro ancestry may or may not be evident 
the 
Negro hair forms or facial features. 


in some families from occurrence of 


If evi 
dent, it tends to jeopardize claims of the 
In the 


groups described are with few exceptions 


group to non-Negro status. sum, 


considered only of white and Indian descent 
he 


ol 


members but are reearded 


partly Negro 
Negro¢ 


by thei 


to 


by neighboring whites 


Investigators lrequ ntly re port 
the opinion of elderly persons that the ave 


ive skin color of younger members of 


tri 
racial isolates is lighter than that of earlie 
generations. This is not surprising in view 


of the fact that in most groups social rela 


gio 
by from shipwrecked 
ol Moorish origin 
Open acknowledgment of partial Negro descent has 
been mad 


ps account tor brunett kin colota 


tion traditions of descent 


sailors Portuguese, Spanish, or 
in a few groups through such means as 


affiliation with Negro church denominations 


tions with Negroes are discouraged and 
marriage to a Negro may result in ostra- 
cism. Relationships with white persons en 
tail no such group displeasure. 
Characterization of the triracial groups 
has its limitations, for they have emerged 
over a large geographic area under varying 
cultural conditions. With the usual foot- 
note that there are exceptions, it can be said 
that they are a highly inbred class of peo 
ple. It is this feature that 


most warrants 


the interest of students of human heredity 

The conditions of social and physical iso 
lation—both imposed and voluntary—that 
fostered the emergence of mixed racial com 
munities typically limited the choice of 
marriage partners within a relatively small 
number of surnames. Scattered data on 
In Halifax 
County, North Carolina, between 1819 and 
1860, 14 


leading family in a 


marriage records attest to this. 


out of 29 male the 


group for 


members of 
triracial 
whom marriage bonds were filed married 
females of the same name.® Of 35 marriages 
the 
name of a mixed-racial community in Cum 
New Jersey, 9 


spouses of the same surname and 17 to 


recorded for persons having key sur 


berland County, were to 
spouses of just one other surname.® In two 
families of the so-called “Guinea” commun 
Tavlor Counties, West 


1856 


ity of Barbour and 
102 of 112 


1931 were to other persons in the racial is: 


Virginia, marriages from 


late (about 11 surnames) .7 


Presumably as a result of such close mar 
rying practices, genetically determined dis 
eases and defects of unusual frequency have 
a number of the tri 


The Jackson Whites of New 


Jersey and New York have long been noted 


been reported among 


racial isolates 


Data abstracted tor family from State archive 


6 Cumberland County (Neu 
compiled by H. Stanley Craig, | 


Varriages 


7“Mixed Bloods of the Upper Monongahela Val 
ley, West Virginia,” by William Harlen Gilbert, Jr., 
Journal of the Washington Acaden of 
Vol. 36, No. 1, January 15, 1946 pp. 1-15 
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lor albinism and polydactylism.* Some of 


the Moors of Delaware sufler from mic roph 


thalmia®, and hereditary deformities of the 
joints are reported among the West Vir 
ginia mixed bloods.’ 

The most notable evidences of inbreed 
ing and hereditary difficulties have been re 
ported for an isolate in Southern Maryland 
termed colloquially, “Wesorts.” These peo 
ple number about 4,000, including those in 
Washington, D. C., of whom at least one 
fourth bear one 


with a dozen 


the 


surname, 


names accounting for most ol 


rest of 


the population. An excellent measure of 
consanguinity in the group is provided by 
the fact that at least 90 per cent are Roman 
Catholic and ecclesiastical dispensation is 
that faith for 


known first or second cousins 


required by marriages of 


In one major 
parish over a 104-year period, one-sixth of 
the marriages involving at least one Wesort 
required such a dispensation." 

The Indian tribes of Southern Maryland 
left the area before the end of the 17th cen 


tury, but some Indians of mixed descent, 


or married to non-Indians, apparently re 
mained. A triracial ¢ oup evolved. Some 
knowledge of the original tribal clan struc 
ture was handed down, but the triracial peo 
ple became a part of the larger society as a 
poor! farming at | laboring ele ment regard 
ed as colored 

Maintenance of racial s¢ parateness by the 


Maryland group is not thle for it 


has been 


ichieved without the assistance of institu 


md Syndacty! 
William K. Hla 


man 


‘ 


15-16 
iving Indian Groups of the ka n United 
William Harlen Gilbert | The Smith 
1949, pp. 451 


Covernment Printing ¢ 


iit npubli hed a 


} 
ij 
— 
and 
Sori 
{ 110, pp. 443-449: “The Ja » Whit by George 
Weller, New Vol. 14, No. $1, September 17 
Delaware's For Folk, by ¢ A Wesla 
Jersey) 
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tionalized aids such as separate schools and 
churches. By law the children have had to 
attend the regular colored schools. The 
people have attended the same churches as 
the general population but for a long peri- 
od sat by custom in a particular section of 
the church. 

The Wesorts are variable in appearance, 
including substantial variation within sib- 
ships. In general, they are somewhat darker 
than most of the other triracial peoples, and 
Negroid hair forms and facial features are 
not uncommon. However, some can pass 
as white and as a group they are distinctly 
lighter and more Caucasian than the neigh- 
boring Negro population, which itself has 
a substantial infusion of white ancestry. 
Some are pointed out as showing Indian 
characteristics. 

In 1945 Gilbert, a cultural anthropolo- 
gist, reported on the group and mentioned 
hereditary difficulties ascribed to it.4* About 
three years ago, the existence of the group 
as a distinct breeding population and the 
widespread incidence of hereditary disease 
within it were first recognized by medical 
researchers through admissions to Wash- 
ington hospitals. An intensive survey of the 
population was subsequently undertaken 
under the sponsorship of the National In- 
stitutes of Health and is still in progress. 
Results reported from this work to date by 
Witkop and associates indicate exceptional- 
ly high incidence of dentinogenesis imper- 
fecta and albinism.’* The former is a den- 
tal defect, transmitted as a simple domi- 
nant gene, which has various manifesta- 
tions. It is an unsightly affliction and com- 
monly results in the necessity for full artifi- 
cial Many 
other hereditary conditions such as lop ears, 


dentures in early adulthood. 


12" The Wesorts of Southern Maryland: An Out 
casted Group,” by William Harlen Gilbert, Jr., 
Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
Vol. 35, No. 8, August 15, 1945, pp. 237-246 


13 “Dentinogenesis Imperfecta in a Racial Isolate 
with Multiple Hereditary Defects,” by Rudolph J. 
‘Hursey, Jr., Carl J. Witkop, Jr, Doris Miklashek, 
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polycystic kidneys, deaf mutism, glaucoma, 
syndactylism, polydactylism, congenital cat- 
aracts, convergent and divergent strabismus 
(nonparalytic eye squint), and hyperstatic 
bone disease have been found in the group 
and are being assessed. Two or more of the 
conditions often occur in the same person. 
“Due to several centuries of in-marriage, 
many genetically recessive traits have be 
come manifest and many genetically domi- 
nant traits have become concentrated in 
certain lines of the clan.” Fertility is high 
notwithstanding the heavy load of inheri- 
table handicaps. Cohorts of women of re- 
cently completed childbearing averaged 
better than five and one-half children per 
female beginning life in the cohort. 

It may be that the intensity of inbreed- 
ing and notable constellation of hereditary 
effects evident among the Wesort group will 
be found to represent the extreme example 
of such conditions in Indian-white-Negro 
isolates."* In any event, it illustrates persua- 
sively the attention which American tri 
racial isolates merit from geneticists, and 
which, strangely, they have not previously 
received. 

The statistics in Table | show the loca- 
tion, size, and racial status in the 1950 Pop- 
ulation Census records of nearly all rural 
and small-town triracial groups known to 
be still in existence. Folk-names for the 
groups are also given where known. These 
data were compiled by the writer while em- 
ployed by the Bureau of the Census, in or 
der to appraise the results of the Bureau's 
efforts to the 


In past 


consistency into 


isolates. 


introduce 
classification of triracial 
censuses, variation in the listing of such 
groups had produced obvious inconsisten- 


and Lee M. Sackett, Oral Surgery, Oral Medicine, 
and Oral Pathology, Vol. 9, No. 6, pp. 641-658. 


14 Ibid. p. 642. 
15 Reconnaissance work in other localities, plan 


ned by Dr. Witkop and the writer, may determine 
whether this is true. 


cies in race statistics from one census to an- 
other. In 1950, the Bureau instructed 


enumerators to “Report persons of mixed 
white, Negro, and Indian ancestry living in 
certain communities in the Eastern United 
States in terms of the name by which they 
are locally known.”'® Such persons were 
then to be classified for publication pur- 


poses among “other nonwhite races,” that 
is, other than Negro, American Indian, Chi 
nese, Japanese, or Filipino. 

In 116 counties checked, the population 
of triracial character was estimated at 77,- 
000 persons, on the basis of race entries, 
enumerators’ notes, and through the use of 
extensive surname data on the groups as 
sembled from a variety of sources. Of this 
number, 33,000 were enumerated as Indian, 
29,000 as white, 14,000 as Negro, and 1,000 
under colloquial race names or with the 
race entry blank. More than 40 per cent 
of the total reside in North Carolina. It 
was not feasible to make the investigation 
in cities of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 

Jndoubtedly all of the groups have made 
some contribution to urban migration, but 
it is in the native rural environment that 
status as a separate race or endogamous 
group is most common. 

Relatively few instances were noted in 
the 1950 Census records where enumerators 
employed colloquial race terms, although 
there was an increase from previous cen 
suses in use of “Indian” as the race name 
for triracial people. On reflection, it is not 
surprising that colloquial terms were not 
employed more freely by the enumerators. 
They exist for the great majority of the 
groups but are usually offensive to the peo- 
ple so-termed. Examples include: Croatan, 
Brass Ankle, Red Bone, Red Leg, Free Jack, 
Bushwhacker, Dominicker, Guinea, and Is 
sue. Common politeness or self-interest 
may have led many enumerators to list 
groups as Indian or white. Field investiga- 
tions by the writer and others substantiate 

16 Enumerator’s Reference Manual, 1950 Census 


of the United States, United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., N. D. Page 34 
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that certain of the communities have ac 
quired a public status as white or Indian 
even though they continue to be regarded 
informally as having some Negro ancestry. 
In the numerous instances where the racial 
status of an isolate has not been static—at 
least as reflected in census records—the di 
rection of change over the years seems inva 
riably to have gone toward a lighter classi 
fication. For example, the so-called “Me- 
lungeon” people were commonly listed as 
mulatto prior to the Civil War. In various 
censuses after the war Melungeons in many 
counties were classified as Indian. By 1950 
all but a very few of them were listed as 
white and are known to be accepted offi- 
cially as part of the white population in 
their local areas. 

Fertility rates in the triracial isolates ap 
Reliable in 
ferences can be drawn on this subject for 


pear to be exceptionally high 


those Southern groups who were tabulated 
in the published reports of the 1950 Census 
as “other nonwhite races.” This popula 
tion of 33,000 includes the majority of 
mixed bloods who were listed as Indian or 
by a colloquial term in the original sched 
ules but few who were listed as white or 
Negro. The ratio of children under 5 years 
old per 1,000 rural women 15 to 49 years 
old among these people was 825 (standard 
ized for age to distribution of total United 
States women) .""!? This is nearly double the’ 
ratio of 417 for total women in the nation. 
It also exceeds the high fertility ratios of 
the rural Spanish-speaking population of 
the Southwest (755) and the Negro rural 
farm population of the South (771). In 
fact it is the highest fertility ratio for 1950 
known to the writer for any racial or ethnic 
group in the United States. 

When translated into its potential for 


17 All fertility ratios cited are computed from re 
ports of the 1950 Census of Population 
by age and sex for 


Statistics 
other nonwhite races” are found 
in the Special Report, Nonwhite Pojulation by 
Race, Printing Office, 1953, table 7, 
In the rural South, persons of the triracial descrip- 
tion comprise about 97 per cent of the “other non 
white races” population 


Government 


| 

“al 

wa 
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population growth, the fertility ratio of 825 
yields an estimated generation replacement 


index of 259 per 100 women.” Tn other 
words, under continuation of fertility and 
mortality conditions current in 1945-1950, 
the triracial population would increase by 
over two and one-half times in the course 
of each generation. Such a rapid increase 
is no longer containable in the rural home- 
_lands of the groups. It portends a wider 
distribution for them in the future and 
growing contacts in urban settings with 
their curious 


people unacquainted with 


history. In several large cities to which mi 
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gration is taking place the migrant gener- 
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TABLE 1 


Estimated Population of Reputed Indian-White-Negro Racial Isolates of th 


State and County 


Area and Isolate 


Popu lation 


ALABAMA 
Cajans Total 


Mobile County 
Washington County 


3,500 
2.790 
460 
1,830 
Creoles Total 
Jaldwin 
Mobile 
Melunge 
Jackson 
DELAWARI 
Moors 
Kent County 
Nanticoke-Moors 
Sussex Cx 


140 
170 
270 


County 
County 


ons 
County 


Total 


inty 
FLORIDA i 
Dominickers 
tlolmc ( 


LA 


(Croatans 


RI) 

20 

panty 60 
KENTUCKY Total 

Melungeons and related groups 

Lotal 7,290 


7,090 


County 
Floyd County 
Jackson Co 
Johnson County 
Knott County 
ch Ca 
Als 


i40) 


mty 


unity 


Total 


sTOUD 


LOUISIANA otal 
Pa ish 

Parish 


Sabines 
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TABLE 1.—Continued 


Estimated Population of Reputed Indian-White-Negro Racial Isolates of the Eastern United States, by 
State and County: 1950 


Area and Isolate Population Race Designation in Census Schedules 


Wesorts — Total $,050° 
Charles County 1,570 Negro 
Prince Georges County 1,480 Negro 
MISSISSIPPI Total : 470 
Creoles 
Jackson County 470 White, Negro, Indian 
NEW JERSEY — Total 810 
Gouldtown Group (NA) 
Cumberland County (NA) Negro 
Salem County — (NA) Negro 
Jackson Whites Total 810 
Bergen County 7 $70 Negro, White 
Passaic County = 440 Negro, White 
NEW YORK — Total ; 570 
Bushwhackers 
Columbia County 100 White 


Jackson Whites Total 470 
Orange County Negro, White 
Rockland County - 410 Negro, White, Indian 
NORTH CAROLINA — Total $2,712 
Cubans or Person County Indians 
Person County 196 Indian 


Halifax and Warren County Indians 

Total §$,689 
Halifax County , 2,86 Negro, Indian 
Nash County Indian 
Warren County Indian 


Lumbee Indians or Croatans 
Total 26,677 
Bladen County 160 Negro, Indian 
Columbus County 468 Indian 
Cumberland County 439 Indian 
Harnett County 402 Indian 
Hoke County 764 Indian 
Robeson County ; 22,553 Indian 
Sampson County 786 Indian 
Scotland County 1,075 Indian 
Wayne County 30 Indian, Negro 
Portuguese 
Northampton County $20 Negro, Portuguese, Other, Whie 
Other isolates 
Rockingham County ‘ 200 White, Indian, Negro 
Stokes County 1,070 White, Negro 
Surry County P 560 White, Negro 
OHIO Total 2,200 
Carmel Indians — Total 450 
Champaign County 60 White, Negro 
Hardin County 260 White, Indian, 
Highland County 130 White 
Guineas — Total A30 
Athens County 2 330 Negro, White 
Morgan County 260 Negro, White 
Muskingum County ; 410 Negro, White, Indian 
Washington County — 430 Negro, White 


cA subsequent field survey by Witkop and associates shows this number to be low by at least 1,000. 
NA—Not available. 


| 
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TABLE 1.--Continued 
Estimated Population of Reputed Indian-White-Negro Racial Isolates of the Eastern United States, by 


State and County: 1950 


Area and Isolate 


Population Race Designation in Census Schedules 


Other isolates 


Darke County 130 Negro 
Vinton County 190 White, Negro 


PENNSYLVANIA — Total 560 
Keating Mountain Group — Total 100 
Centre County 10 Negro, Whit« 
Clearfield County 30 White 
Clinton County 60 White 


Pools 


Bradford County soem 460 White 


SOUTH CAROLINA —- Total $,204 

Brass Ankles and related groups 

Total 2,320 
Berkeley County 550 White, Filipino 
Charleston County 70 White, Filipino 
Clarendon County 20 Negro 
Colleton County 130 Negro, White 
Dorchester County 420 White, Negro 
Orangeburg County 880 Negro, White 
Richland County 240 Negro, White 
Williamsburg County 10 Blank entries 


Lumbee Indians or Croatans 

Total 604 
Dillon County 250 Indian 
Marion County 114 Indian 
Marlboro County 240 Indian 


lurks 
Sumter County 280 furk, White, Negro 


TENNESSEE Total 4430 

Melungeons and related groups 

Total 1440 
Bledsoe County 50 White 
Campbell County 970 White, Negro, Indian 
Cannon County 40 Whit 
Claiborne County 690 White, Negro 
Davidson County . 40 White 
Grainger County . $30 White, Negro 
Grundy County 40 White 
Hamilton County 60 White 
Hancock County 1,320 Whit 
Hawkins County 570 t Negro 
Marion County 80 
Morgan County 10 Whit 
Rhea County 
Roane County 
Stewart County White, Indian 


VIRGINIA Total 


Adamstown Indians or Upper 
Mattaponi 


King William County India White, Negro 
Brown People Total 


Amherst County Negro, White, 


blank entries, Indian 
Rockbridge County White 


Chickahominy Indians — Total 


Charles City County Negro, Indian, White 
James City County Negro 
New Kent County Indian, Negro, White 
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TABLE 1|.—Continued 


Estimated Population of Reputed Indian-White-Negro Racial Isolates of the Eastern United States, by 
State and County: 1950 


Area and Isolate Population Race Designation in Census Schedules 


Cubans 


Halifax County . 210 Indian, White, Negro 


Issues 


Amberst County 500 Negro, White, blank entries 
Melungeons or Ramps Total 3,120 
Lee County ° 1,520 White 
Scott County 150 White 
Wise County , 1,150 White 
Potomac Indians Total 250 
King George County 10 White 
Stafford County 190 White 
Rappahannock Indians Fotal 130 
Caroline County $20 
Essex County 20 
King and Queen County It) 


Negro, Indian, White 
Negro 

Negro, Indian, White 
Other isolates 


Patrick County 1,100 White, Negro 


WEST VIRGINIA Total 1,650 
C,uineas Total 1,650 


tarbour County 1,040 Negro, White, blank entric 
laylor County 610 Negro, White 


SEVENTEEN STATES Total 74,697 


N*95; Estimates derived from inspection of 1950 Population Census records, but except for those groups 
listed solely as Indian do not in any sense represent official statistics of the Bureau of the Census. 
Some small or ill-defined groups could not be evaluated. Surname and location data generously 
supplied by Brewton Berry, William H. Gilbert, Jr, and Edward I. Price were 


of material aid in 
preparing the population estimates 
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BLOOD GROUPS AND DISEASE 


A Promising Field of Medica! Research 


R. B. McConnett, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Heredity Clini 

United Liverpool Hospitals 

David Lewis Northern Hospital 


Live rpool I ngland 


cs POSSIBILITY THAT AN INDIVIDUAL he particularly dangerous to it It wall 


blood group might render him particularly probably be many years before these objec 
liable to certain common diseases has been tives of the research are reached : Lhe pres 
causing much interest lately. Hitherto most ent stage of the work can be likened to that 
doctors have been concerned with blood hase in the prevention nd treatment of 
groups only because of thei nu ince value thre iil trou adliseas when it was first 
when giving blood transfusions and then discovered that:there were such things a: 
responsibility for haemolytic disease of the bactert 

newborn The influence of blood groups If the nature of an inherited s ceptibility 
on other diseases is now being investigated can be elu ted e may expect that thi 
by research teams in many part { tl knowledge ill throw light on the unde 


published Docto on ned with patient with these 

One reason why these reports have cr cliseases are, theretore itching the results 
ited such interest in the profession is that of such investigations with interest, in the 
they may open up a whole new field of hope that new lines of treatment will be 
pi ntive medicine. It is significant that, opened. In fact, the first applications of 
when, in 1954, the Royal Society of Medi the new knowledge may well be in the 


cine afranged its first mecting in London range of curative medicine rather than in 


to discuss this subject, that meeting was yreventive medicine 
held under the auspices of the Section of 


I pide miology Since the introduction of Blood Groups 


hygiene laws, vaccines and antibiotics, ‘the Although we have known about gene 
infectious diseases have become much les for over 50 years, man has been a diffeult: 
of a problem and the Public Health doctor inimal to study genetically as so many ol 
is now turning his attention to such dis his characters are due to the action of sey 
eases aS coronary thrombosis, cancer, dia eral gene Apart from abnormalities, al 


betes and duodenal ulcer. It is likely that most the only genes that we can test for 


W 


all these conditions are caused by the «ac with certainty are those which cause anti 
tion of environmental factors such as gens to appear on red blood cells These 
smoking, diet or nervous strain acting on — antigens we call blood groups and we know 
individuals who have inherited a constitu of 9 blood group systems, each located, as 


tional susceptibility It would be extremely far as we can tell, on different chromo 


dificult to protect the whole community somes Ihe best known of these systems 


from all such factors, but if the inherited is the ABO, and the work with which this 


predisposition to a disease could be de survey is concerned has been directed to 
tected in a child, steps could be taken to — studying whether people with the different 
prevent at least that child from coming ABO blood groups differ in their liability 


into contact with those factors which would — to develop certain diseases 
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Early Research 


The ABO blood groups were discovered 
in 1900, and from time to time since then 
doctors have studied a group of patients 
with a disease to see if their blood groups 
differed from those of normal people. They 
usually came to no definite conclusion, 
either because the number of patients was 
too small, or they had not an adequate 
control group of normal people with which 
to compare the results, or, if they had 
controls, the mathematical techniques used 
were inadequate for true statistical evalu- 
ation. “shese early investigators also made 
the mistake of lumping together patients 
suffering from more than one disease; this 
is a mistake that is probably still being 
made and is very difficult to avoid. What 
we know as duodenal ulcer, diabetes mel 
litus or coronary thrombosis may very well 
be made up of two or more different dis 
eases, but a worker in this field can sub 


divide only according to the present state 


of medical knowledge. It is important, for 
this reason, that those collecting such data 
should be doctors with considerable experi- 


ence of the conditions under investigation. 


For all these reasons work in this field 
was unproductive up to World War [1, 
and it had almost ceased during the first 
seven post-war years. ‘This was in spite 
of the fact that the geneticists, Sir Ronald 
Fisher and Dr. E. B. 


strated mathematically 


Ford, had demon- 
that the 
group genes were not neutral as regards 


blood 


survival value, each gene, as regards natu 
ral selection, having advantages and disad- 
vantages which balance each other. Their 
work had not, however, reached many of 
the doctors who had access to patients. 


Recent Work 


Research into the relationship of blood 
groups and disease received its first major 
1953, the results were 
the 
stomach in Great Britain; great care had 
been taken with 


stimulus when, in 


published of a survey of cancer of 


control groups, and a 
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first-class statistical analysis had been made. 
It had been known for a long time that 
both group O and cancer of the stomach 
were more common in the North than in 
the South of England. Professor Ilan Aird 
of the Postgraduate Medical School, Lon- 
don University, thought that there might 
be a connection between them, and he and 
his colleagues collected data from seven 
different cities. The figures were analyzed 
by Dr. J. A. Fraser Roberts, and they were 
surprised when it was found that in each 
of these cities there were more blood group 
A individuals in the cancer series than in 
the control The results were sta- 
tistically highly significant, and it appeared 
that blood group A people were 25 per 
cent more likely to develop cancer of the 
stomach than were people of groups B, 
AB or O. The importance of their finding 
was increased by the inclusion in their 


series. 


report of data from Switzerland showing 
the same excess of group A in a large series 
of cancer of stomach patients in that coun 
try. 

This work of Aird and his colleagues can 
be regarded as the first firmly established 
association between a blood group and a 
disease. Because of its bearing on natural 
selection it excited geneticists even more 
than medical men, and it was largely at 
their instigation that many doctors in Eu 
rope and America started similar surveys. 
Since then, the best work has been carried 
out by teams which include doctors, ge 
neticists and statisticians. Biochemists and 
serologists are also now joining the teams. 

The results obtained so far with various 
diseases will now be summarized: 

1. Cancer. Aird’s finding of an associa 
tion between blood group A and stomach 
cancer has been confirmed in other coun 
tries of Europe as well as in America and 
Australia. 

Cancer of organs other than the stomach 
has been investigated but no definite asso- 
ciation has been found; these include lung, 


colon, breast and uterus. In leukemia also 


there does not appear to be an association 
with any of the ABO groups. 

2. Duodenal and Gastric Ulcer. In 1954, 
Aird and his colleagues followed up their 
report on stomach cancer with the results 
of an investigation of patients with peptic 
ulcer. This condition they found to be 
associated with blood group O, and the 
correlation was even stronger than that be 
tween stomach cancer and group A. It 
applied particularly to duodenal ulcer 
though it was also present in the gastric 
ulcer patients of their series. The marked 
association between group O and duodenal 
ulcer has been found with great consistency 
by workers in many parts of the world, not 
only in many European countries and in 
America and Australia but also among 
Chinese in Hong Kong. From the analysis 
of these series it would appear that a per 
son of blood group O is about 40 per cent 
more likely to develop a duodenal ulcer 
than is someone of groups A, B or AB. 

There has not been such unanimous 
agreement with regard to gastric ulcer as 
there has been with duodenal ulcer. The 
majority of series collected, however, have 
shown a slight but significant association 
with group O. The cause of the differing 
results may be that there are several types 
of stomach ulcer and only one type is as 
sociated with group O; different series of 
patients containing different proportions 
of this type would therefore show varying 
degrees of the association. Taken as a 
whole, however, it would appear that gas 
tric ulcer is about 25 per cent commoner 
in those of group O. 

3. Pernicious Anemia. Both in Great 
Britain and in Iowa it has been found 
that there is quite a marked association 
between pernicious anemia and _ blood 
group A. 

4. Diabetes Mellitus. Several series of 
patients with diabetes mellitus have been 
investigated. There have been some differ 
ences in the results, but it seems likely that 
these patients have an increased incidence 
of group A 
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5. Pituitary Tumors. Professor Ernst 
Mayr of Harvard University has found a 
marked excess of group O with a certain 
type of pituitary tumor in a small series 
of patients from hospitals in Boston and 
New York. Though analysis of the figures 
shows that the excess is statistically signifi 
cant, he only regards the finding as tenta 
tive and it is being checked by further 
series of patients elsewhere. 

6. Cirrhosis of the Liver. Dr. B. P. Bil 
lington of Sydney University has found a 
highly significant association between liver 
fibrosis and group A. Here also the series 
of patients is small and the finding should 
only be regarded as tentative until con- 
firmed by a similar finding elsewhere. 

7. Pneumonia. To these diseases investi 
gated since 1953, one association reported 
in 1951 should be added. Dr. D. Struthers 
found in Glasgow a very strong suggestion 
that babies of blood group A were more 
liable to die of pneumonia than were group 
O babies. No one has been able to estab- 
lish this association more firmly as so few 
babies now die of pneumonia 

8. No Association with the ABO blood 
groups has been found in such diseases and 
conditions as bronchiectasis, asthma, thyro 
toxicosis, aphthous ulcers, parodontal dis 
ease, ulcerative colitis and rheumatic fever. 
No doubt further investigations will lead 
to the establishment of more associations 
between blood group systems (including 
those other than the ABO) and diseases 


other than those already mentioned 


Summary of Associations Found 

The most marked association with the 
ABO blood groups which has been found 
is that with duodenal ulcer. The associa- 
tion with cancer of the stomach and _per- 
nicious anemia can also be accepted as well 
established. There is almost certainly an 
association with some type of gastric ulcer 
and probably with diabetes 


Are These Associations Fortuitous? 
The fact that an association is found be 


tween a blood group and a disease does 
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eugenics 


not that there 


causal connection between 


necessarily 1s 


any 
them. For ex 


ample, if we studied the cosmopolitan 
population of a European or American city 
we might find a higher increase of blood. 
group b in those with dark hair than those 
with fair hair, because group B is much 
No one 
dark 


A correlation between the two char 


commoner in Asia than in Europe 


would suggest that group B causes 
hair. 
acters would be found, simply because of 
a racial group living within the general 
population but not mating at random with 
it. Except in the smallest human popula 
tions, marriages tend to be within racial, 


likely 


the associations discovered between 


religious or social strata, Is it that 
blood 
groups and disease are due to there being 
in the general population a racial strain, 
which is, for example, more prone to deve! 
op duodenal ulcer and, incidentally, has a 
higher incidence of blood group O than 
the rest of the population? The answer to 
this question is that it is very unlikely in 
deed as the correlation has been found in 
so many different countries and in Negroes 


and Mongols as well as Caucasians 

The possibility of an association being 
due to racial stratification would be ruled 
out if it were shown that, within families, 
members with one blood group are more 
prone to the disease than are their brothers 
ol 


The association of blood group O 


or sisters with one the other blood 


groups 
tigated 
Dr. ¢ 


Surprisingly 


and duodenal ulcer has been inve 


in this way in Liverpool by 


Clarke his colleagues 
enough they have found that, within ulcer 
families, those affected are no more likely 
to be group O than are their unaffected 
brothers and sisters. At present it is diff 


cult to know the meaning of this result; 


it does not necessarily mean that the asso 
ciation found within the general popula 
tion is due to an incidental racial associa 
tion, but it does mean that, if there is a 
casual relationship between group O and 


ulcer, it must not be of ‘a simple nature 


Quarterly 


How Could These Associations be Working? 

It may not be a coincidence that most 
of the diseases in which a relationship with 
the ABO blood groups has been found are 
diseases of the digestive system. This sug 
gests that the ABO genes may be concerned 
in its deve lopment or fun tioning. In most 
people the digestive secretions such as 
saliva and gastric juice contain very large 
amounts of the ABO blood group antigens, 
and these people are called secretors. About 
25 per cent of people, however, do not 
have these antigens in their body fluids but 
only on their cells, and they are called non 
sCCTELOrS. 


Secretion and 


non-secretion are 
inherited characters. 
Dr. 


studied 


C. A. Clark and his colleagues have 


900 duodenal ulcer 


patients and 
found them to be about 


highly 


over the 25 per cent of the controls. They 
y 


per cent non 


secretors—a very significant excess 


have found this association between 


non 
secretion and ulcer also within families, a 
non-secretor being more liable to develop 


an ulcer than are his secretor brothers and 


sisters. This is further evidence against the 


associations with the blood groups being 


fortuitous, and it suegeests that they may 


be due to the different antigens giving dif 


ferent degrees of protection against the 


stresses which cause diseases.of the stomach 


ind duodenum. It is still too early, how 


ever, for us to give a definite answer on 


the mechanism of the associations. 


How Will This Research Progress? 
It 1s probable that the easiest part of this 


research Is now completed: finding out if 


there are associations by studying the case 


records of patients who have been blood 
grouped because they were going to have an 


operation The discovery of further 


ASSO 
ciations necessitates the blood grouping ol 
patients with diseases not treated surgical 


ly, and this is now being done in several 


centers. More arduous and time conusum 


ing is the work which will have to be done 


to reveal the mechanisms by which the 


blood groups influence liability to disease. 


In human genetics it is usual for several 
genes to work together to produce an ef- 
fect. It is therefore probable that the in- 


herited liability to develop a disease is 


dependent on the interaction of several 
genes. That this is so in the case of duo- 
denal ulcer is suggested by the latest data 
from the Liverpool family investigation 
which that the 


with group O may apply only in those 


demonstrate association 
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families containing both secretor and non- 
secretor individuals. It thus appears that 
two of the genes concerned in the inherit 
ance of this disease may have been re 
vealed. Other genes will have to be studied 
As the hu 


man geneticists develop more and more 


to see if they too are involved. 


techniques for the genetic study of man, 
doctors will be waiting to apply them to 
the study of the inheritance of disease 
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HEREDITY COUNSELING 
Genetic Clinics and Their 
Preventive Medical Implications 


FUTURE OF MEDICINE in the treat- 
ment of accidents: either accidents due to 
trauma or accidents due to inheritance. If 
this is true, or even partly true, the knowl- 
edge of how to prevent or modify these ac- 
cidents is a necessary goal. Human genet- 
ics has in the past been an ugly stepchild 
of medicine. Many people think of it as a 
study of people with six fingers or two 
heads. The general public has little knowl- 
edge of the part it plays in heart disease, 
cancer, diabetes, allergy and a host of other 
conditions. Frequently not much more is 
known by the general physician. To the 
breeder of fine cattle, the attitude of the 
medical profession in this respect must 
seem foolhardy. Research in genetics will 
enable us to learn what diseases are heredi- 
tary, methods of their transmission and the 
detection of éarriers. Only through genetic 
counseling can this knowledge be exploited. 
What is genetic counseling? Who should 
be the counselor? In what environment 
can it best exist? It is almost necessary to 
answer these questions in reverse order 
from which they are asked, because for 
counseling service to be effective it must 
have a number of disciplines readily availa 
ble and the individuals representing these 
disciplines must not only know the genetic 
implications of their discipline but must 
also be able to work with the similarly 
oriented individual of another discipline. 
Since there is probably no perfect heredi- 
ty clinic, it gives the author a chance to 
describe his concept of a perfect one. 
Such an institute of human genetics 
would cut across departmental boundaries 
within a medical center, and even across 
college boundaries in the university. It 


CHARLES WILKINSON, JR., M.D. 
Department of Medicine 

New York University Post- 

Graduate Medical School 


would be physically located in the medical 
center for a number of reasons, the chief 
one being that a large percentage of the 
material going through it would be de- 
tected there. By this I mean that the lead 
subject, or a large percentage of lead sub- 
jects, would be detected in the hospital. 


This type of lead subject is known, techni- 


cally, as a “propositus”; and from him an 
investigation is made backwards to the par- 
ents and grandparents, forward to the 
children and grandchildren, sideways to the 
siblings, aunt and uncles. Also there are 
certain facilities available in a medical cen 
ter that would not have to be duplicated, 
were the institute located there. This loca- 
tion would also be ideal from a teaching 
point of view. Residents in medicine (and, 
I should hope, pediatrics and obstetrics and 
gynecology) could be rotated through it as 
part of their basic house staff training. 
Some, if not all, residents from otolaryn- 
gology and ophthalmology should also have 
some experience here, as well as other spe- 


cialties. Ideally, undergraduate students 


would have at least two experiences in the 


clinic the way most curricula are set up at 
present. If, however, the trend towards a 
vertical curriculum persists, such an insti- 
tute would lend itself wonderfully to a con- 
tinuing experience. 

The members of the institute would give 
basic indoctrination lectures in the subject 
to both undergraduate and postgraduate 
medical students. There would always be a 
need for some didactic work, but more em- 
phasis would be placed on case work and 
counseling, with special emphasis on the 
genetic aspect of any case or family the stu- 
dent might be assigned. 
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Physical facilities would consist of out- 
patient space that could handle five to 
ten interviews per day. Considering the 
amount of time necessary for a genetic 
work-up, this would include about four 
combination office and examining rooms, 
one treatment room, a waiting room and a 
director's office. There would be in-patient 
research facilities consisting of two male 
and two female beds. 

Permanent personnel would consist of a 
director who should be an M.D. His train- 
ing would be broad and, I believe, an 
internist with a deep interest in genetics 
would best fill this position. In addition, 
there would be a Ph.D. geneticist either as 
co-director or associate director. His pro- 
fessorial tithe would be in the Department 
of Zoology so that he would not lose liaison 
with his own group in the field of non- 
human experimental genetics. 

There would also be a statistician, with 
his title in the Department of Bio-statistics, 
but spending at least eighty-five per cent 
of his time in the genetic institute. The 
remainder of the time would be spent in 
maintaining liaison with the Department 
of Bio-statistics. Many other disciplines 
would be represented, or at least available 
on call, such as anthropology, social service, 
etc, 

There would be one full-time or three 
quarter-time physician at the level of assis 
tant or associate professor, who would not 
only act with the director and others in ad 
vising on research problems but would also 
act as part of the counseling team. He, too, 
would maintain close contact with his basic 
clinical discipline. 

It is not anticipated that the basic budg- 
et would maintain any specific research 
projects, as these would be supported by 
other funds and with additional personnel 
as the need arose, or the opportunity for 
such research was visualized. The institute 
would serve as a framework and a nucleus 
to coordinate such research, maintain a cen 
tral repository for pedigrees and advise 
groups planning research. It would give 
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genetic counseling as this became necessary 
to those individuals affected by this re- 
search and to those members of the com- 
munity referred to it. 

An institute such as I have described 
would also be active in, and at the disposal 
of, non-medical groups. Its personnel 
would be not only available but also anx- 
ious to participate in non-medical group 
activities, such as the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, church leagues, etc. In fact, it 
appears to me that a large part of their 
time would be spent in direct contact with 
lay groups: in an educational and/or pre- 
ventive fashion. This impact would not 
be local but, through regional hospital 
programs, would make its influence felt 
over several states. 

Now that we have established the en 
vironment and described the counselors, we 
are prepared to explain what genetic coun- 
seling is. It might be easier first to say ex- 
actly what counseling is not. Counseling 
is not birth control. Counseling is not 
planned parenthood, Counseling does not 
run at cross currents to any religious sect 
or creed with which the author is familiar. 

For a positive definition of counseling 
I prefer the second definition given in 
Webster's dictionary which states that coun- 
seling is: “interchange of opinions; mutual 
advising; deliberation together; consul- 
tation.” Genetic counseling, then, means 
that personnel representing the various 
disciplines in the genetic institute confer 
with the person or persons concerned and 
share their knowledge, so that a decision 
may be arrived at in the light of the best 
available information. 

At the end of the counseling period, the 
person or persons who have come to the 
clinic would be in a better position to 
make up their own minds regarding their 
problem. To illustrate some of the every 
day problems that come up in genetic 
clinics, it seemed desirable to actually take 
the reader through an established heredity 
counseling service 
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the University of Michigan Medical School 
was selected for several reasons. First, it is 
the oldest and one of the most active such 
clinics in the United States. Its Director is 
a personal friend and, for a time, I was as- 
sociated with the group. 

Figure | shows three young people talk- 
ing. Their problem, however, is quite dif- 
ferent from that of most young people. 
The married couple has had one child, a 
Mongolian idiot. They have been well- 

advised by their family physician and have 

placed the child in a mental institution, 
but they’ would like to know the probabili- 
ty of another child being afflicted in the 
- same manner. Not only had they no knowl- 
-edge of previous Mongolism in either fami- 
ly, but they have been rather proud of the 
scholastic achievements of their families 
and the birth of a Mongolian idiot has 
shaken them considerably. The geneticist 
has assured them that the probability of a 
second misfortune occurring is not likely, 
but that it has been shown that the older 
the mother the -higher the percentage of 
Mongolism and, since they are young, it is 
probably wise to complete their family 
while the mother is young. He cannot ex- 
plain the occurrence of the Mongoloid 
child as well as he can many other inherit- 
ed traits, but he.can explain to them that 
it is probably due not only to a familial 
predisposition but also to some unknown 
metabolic circumstance in the pregnancy 
which is not likely to occur again. 

Figure 2 ilfustrates an entirely different 
problem. The child on the examining ta- 
ble is illegitimate, and it is known that 
his parents are of different races. Is this 
child to be raised and brought up with a 
Negro family? Or is he to be raised as a 
white child? Here we see the social worker, 
two physical anthropologists and a physi- 
cian. Through physical measurement, 
blood type, etc., they will be able to guide 
the Social worker. 

Another problem that constantly presents 


*Organized as the Heredity Clinic in 1940. 
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itself in genetic counseling clinics is the 
question of paternity. Testimony can be 
given as to the possibility or impossibility 
of paternity, based on studies of the blood 
types, which is now accepted in our courts. 

.In Figure 3 on the left we see a hematol- 
ogist determining blood types that may or 
may not establish child kid- 
napped ten years ago has been found or not. 
Probably less well known are newer tech- 
niques that are constantly being used in 
genetic studies to enable geneticists to be 
more and more sure of such problems. 

Figure 3 on the right illustrates a young 
lady using one of the newer research ap- 
proaches to the same problem. She is set- 
ting up a series of starch column electro- 
phoretic analyses which will add additional 
data in attempting to determine the pa- 
ternity of the child. 


whether a 


It wouid be impossible in such a short 
discussion to illustrate all the activities of a 
genetic clinic. The above illustrations have 
been chosen to give the reader some idea of 
the divergence of the clinic's daily activities 
and also to tell why so many disciplines 
must be represented and why an efficient 
counseling service can only exist in an en 
vironment of research. There are all too 
many problems that arise in which the 
geneticist can be of little help, but they are 
far fewer than was the case several years 
ago. There is probably no metabolic dis- 
ease which has been studied from a genetic 
standpoint but that some genetic implica- 
tion has been found. When one knows the 
mode of inheritance of a disease and is able 
to detect its carriers, the next step is to be 
alert to the possibility of the disease ap- 
pearing in children of the carriers. It is 
not too much to expect that many of the 
metabolic disorders which we see today as 
catastrophic episodes in a person's life will 
be anticipated early and, through precau- 
tionary measures, either prevented entirely 
or treated at their onset and modified to 
such an extent that they will not seriously 
interfere with the person's way of life. 

It has been implied all through this dis- 
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cussion that the best genetic counseling can 
be done in a genetic institute. One might 
well ask why the family physician cannot 
offer this service and advice. We have tried 


to show that genetic counseling does not 


depend on one service only but requires 
Only 
through constant investigation by a well- 


the interplay of many disciplines. 


trained and multi-disciplinary group can 
progress be made in human genetics. 
There are still relatively few medical 
schools where human genetics is taught 
and that the facilities to 
give proper counseling. Just as the family 
physician refers patients to a skilled neuro- 


fewer have 


surgeon for the removal of a brain tumor, 
he will utilize the services of a genetic 
clinic if it is available. It is true that many 
genetic problems can be answered today 
without such recourse, and, as human ge- 
netics progresses through research, many 
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more will become second nature to the 


family physician. However, one would 


hesitate to predict that the services of the 


. 
‘counseling clinic will ever be superfluous, 


for the more that is learned through re 
search, the more questions will present 
The 


plexion of the practice of medicine is clear 


themselves for consideration. com 
ly changing, and during the next several 
that the 


emphasis of medical practice will be upon 


decades it seems almost certain 


metabolic disorders. ‘Through thé coopera 
tion of the basic scientist, clinician and the 
geneticist we can expect progress, and 
through counseling services we can make 
this progress available to those who need 


Ihe author is indebted to Di James V. Neel, 
Professor of Human Genetics, and his staff ob the 
University of Michigan Medical School for their 


. cooperation and advice 
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PATTERNS OF DISCOVERY IN MENTAL DEFICIENCY* 


Gorpvon ALLEN, M.D. 

Laboratory of Socio-environmental Studies 
National Institute of Mental Health 
National Institutes of Health 

Public Health Service 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


a CANNOT BE understood in terms of - 
any one method, and advances therefore 
deserve to be studied for their pattern as 
well as for their content. In genetic research 
on mental deficiency, patterns may be dis- 
cerned at three levels. First, the genetic 
mechanisms are of four general types and 
determine four major patterns of research. 
Each of these will be illustrated here with 
a specific type of mental defect. Second, 
for each specific defect, past research fol- 
lows lines which cut off or open up avenues 
of future exploration. Third, because 
genetics is in part an exact, in part a 
natural science, individual discoveries in 
mental deficiency illustrate the multiplicity 
of scientific methods: simple description, 
deduction, induction and intuition. Fur- 
thermore, the large dependence of practical 
developments on theoretical advances is 
repeatedly demonstrated in this field. 
Research in mongolism illustrates the 
first major pattern, characterizing those de- 
fects in which heredity plays a subtle role 
or none at all. These offer the greatest 
challenge to genetic theory and method. 
The history of mongolism, in particular, 
presents a pattern of contradictory observa- 
tions and false hypotheses that should make 
all students wary. Apparently a unitary 
disease, it seemed at the turn of the century 
to have several different causes. Abnormal- 
ities of gestation, widely reported, were 
often too late to fit embryological theory, 


and the apparent importance of high 


*Condensed from a paper read at a ag eee 
on Progress in Genetic Psychiatry given by the 


Eastern Psychiatric Research Association, New York 
City, Octo 


r 12, 1957 
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maternal age was challenged by countless 
exceptions. When evidence for heredity 
began to accumulate, this too contradicted 
itself. Beginning with Jenkins (3) in 1933, 
theories developed a sophistication that 
made them stable or stubborn in the face 
of such recent findings as mongolism in 
two of three babies born to mongoloid 
mothers (7), ‘mongolism in both of oppo- 
site-sex twins, and mongolism in one of 
monozygotic twins. An undercurrent of 
genetic research has now culminated in a 
discovery and hypothesis by Penrose (5) 
that may again be tangential or may be the 
long-sought key. 

Phenylketonuria is a rare, severe form of 
mental deficiency associated with urinary 
excretion of phenylpyruvic acid. It typifies 
the inborn errors of metabolism, and _ its 
specific historical pattern shows scientific 
exploration at its best (4). At the lowest 
pattern level, the fruitfulness of the origi- 
nal chemical discovery in 1934 is an instruc- 
tive contrast to the sterility of an earlier 
pedigree of family now 
known to have had phenylketonuria. In 
two decades following discovery of the lab- 
oratory test for this disease, the chemical 
deviations were enumerated, the funda- 
mental error identified, a rational 
therapy found. Not satisfied with this 
knowledge, geneticists have pressed on and 
devised a reliable test for heterozygous car- 
riers (2). Among avenues thereby opened 
for future work is direct examination of 
the alleged role of the phenylketonuria 
gene in other mental disorders. 

The third major research pattern in- 
volves the familial anatomical diseases. As 


description a 


and 


an example, Recklinghausen’s neurofibro- 
matosis is Characterized by skin tumors and 
may be accompanied by mental deficiency. 
Though it was one of the earliest diseases 
to be identified as a Mendelian dominant, 
the pathogenesis of neurofibromatosis in 
biochemical terms is not yet even surmised. 
Genetic interest in such diseases has neces- 
sarily been epidemiologic. The numerous 
sporadic cases were early cited as evidence 
of mutation in man, but variable expres- 
sion confused the picture. Two recent 
monographs have made neurofibromatosis 
one of the best known diseases in popula- 
tion genetics . The model study by Crowe 
et al. (1) established the frequency of the 
disease, its virtually complete penetrance, 
and its mutation rate. Combining clinical 
and genetic acuity, these authors also de- 
tected four cases that fulfilled the criteria 
of somatic mutation (gene change re- 
stricted to part of the body) and thereby 
opened another line of investigation, 
Quantitative inheritance, the fourth 
genetic mechanism in mental subnormality, 
is represented par excellence in the classic 
familial defectives, Goddard's morons. Its 
history illustrates the pre-Mendelian roots 
of genetics, the need for cooperation be 
tween the behavioral and biological sci- 
ences, and the problems of scientific enquiry 
in emotionally charged fields. Exemplified 
in the Kallikaks, these patients are close 
to the heart of the nature-nurture contro- 
versy.. Early clarification came with the 
gradual recognition that a family tends to 
propagate its own culture as well as its 
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own heredity, and that, by assortative 
mating, it continually accumulates its own 
kind of both. Early workers demonstrated 
the continuous distribution of intelligence 
and Roberts (6) was able to fit all morons 
into the Gaussian curve for the general 
population. This tends to discount reces- 
sive heredity in high-grade defect, and to 
merge the etiological problems with gen 
eral problems of intelligence and education. 

Geneticists long ago discovered a prin 
ciple that has not yet been sufficiently 
appreciated in connection with mental de- 
ficiency. Heredity sets no absolute limits to 
a person's intelligence, but determines at 
conception a roughly bell-shaped distribu- 
tion of potentialities constituting his “reac 
tion norm.”” This concept shows a reassur- 
ing convergence of genetic and behavioral 
thought. 
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FAMILY SIZE AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


IN A CALIFORNIA SUBURB 


v¢ ESTOFF HAS PROPOSED THAT SOCIAL MO- 


BILITY be regarded as a major determinant 
of deliberate restriction of fertility in mod- 
ern societies, suggesting that the important 
socio-economic differences in fertility found 
in the Indianapolis Study maybe “as much 


dependent upon the presence or absence” 
of social mobility at each socio-economic 
level as upon characteristics of the level 
itself! Kantner and Kiser, among others, 
have reported-that sons who have moved 
up in social class have fewer children than 
those who remained at their fathers’ levels, 
either high or low... - 

The social mobility hypothesis rests upon: 
the assumption “that having children is 
considered inimical to social and economic 
ambitions. Such an assumption has been 
called upon to explain other fertility dif- 


*The opinions expressed are those of the author 
The study was conducted with the aid of grants 


from the Committee for Research in Social Science - 


and Stanford University while the author 


member of the Stanford faculty. 


was a 


Charles F. Westoff, “The Changing Focus of Dif 
ferential Fertility Research: The Social “Mobility 
Hypothesis, “Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
$1, January, 1953, pp. 31-34. 


2See John F. Kantner and Clyde V. Kiser, 
and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility 
The Interrelation of Fertility, Fertility Planning 
and Inter-generational Social Mobility, “Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly,-32, January, 1954, pp. 
76, 78; Jerzy Berent, “Fertility and Social Mobility, 
Population Studies, 5, March, 1952, pp. 244-260; 
Within an Elite Group,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, 31, October, 1953, pp. 411-420 
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SWestoff, loc. cit 
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ferentials as well. Thompson, for example, 
ascribes differentials to the 
intense “desires to achieve and to 
possess” in the city, which children inter- 
fere with.* Bell suggests that the higher 
fertility of suburbs may be due to the high 
proportions of people in them who have 
“chosen familism as an important element 
of their life styles” rather than upward 
mobility.® 


rural-urban 
more 


If the assumption that children interfere 
with getting ahead is held by potential 
parents, it would explain greater restriction 
of fertility by those who are more mobile, 
or wish to be. But what if such people 
cease to believe this assumption? The pur- 
pose of this paper is to suggest that a con- 
siderable number of California suburban- 
ites, and perhaps others, no longer consider 
children to be inimical to getting ahead. 
Data obtained in a predominantly upper- 
middle 1955 
indicate that upwardly mobile men do not 
appear to have smaller families than non- 
mobile men. What is more striking, aspira- 


class California suburb in 


4Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems, 4th 
Fdition, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953, pp. 217-8. 


SWendell Bell, “Familism and Suburbanizatian: 
One Test of the Social Choice Hypothesis,” Rural 
Sociology, 21, Sept.-Dec., 1956, pp. 276-283. 


6Some of the effects of mobility upon the desire 
for children are suggested by Eliott G. Mishler and 
Charles F. Westoff, “A Proposal for Research on 
Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility: 
Concepts and Hypotheses,” Current Research in 
Human Fertility, New York: Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 1955, pp. 121-150 
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tion for occupational advancement shows 
some signs of being positively associated 
with size of family. It is suggested that ur- 
banization, prosperity, and education may 
have altered the processes of upward mo- 
bility in such a way that children are not 
now perceived as alternatives to advance 
ment. 


Source of Data 


The respondents, household head and 
spouse, were selected randomly from a list 
of all dwellings in a semi-rural, elite com 
munity located about 45 miles from San 
Francisco on the Peninsula. Comparison 
with suburbs located between this com 
munity and San Francisco indicate that 
the study community was above-average in 
fertility ratio and average value of homes, 
but not extreme in either characteristic. 
Respondents were assigned to interviewers, 
who could not make replacements. A total 
of 143 households were interviewed, or 85 
per cent of the sample. The present analy 
sis is limited to the ever-married male 
heads, of which there were 123. The num 
ber of children is the number the man 
has ever had, no distinction being made 
between own and adopted children. 

Men were classified as upwardly mobile 
if they were in white-collar occupations 
(sales and clerical workers or above on the 
Edwards’ scale) and their fathers were blue- 
collar or farmers. All others were classified 
as non-mobile. They were also classified as 
“non-metropolitan” if they spent most of 
their first eighteen years in a place smaller 
than 100,000 population which was 45 
miles or more from a city of this size. 
Otherwise, they were classified as “metro- 
politan.” Finally their aspiration for occu 
pational advancement was estimated by 
means of a scale, which is described below. 


Findings 
Social mobility and rural-urban back- 
ground. Statistical tests of the data report- 


ed in Table | indicate that there are no 
significant differences in size of family be- 
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tween the mobile and non-mobile men. 
The observed differences between the two 
categories are not so large that they could 
not have arisen by chance, given the indi 
vidual differences found. However, it is of 
interest to note that the absolute differences 
are in the opposite direction to those pre 
dicted by the social mobility hypothesis 
It is not likely that the social mobility hy 
pothesis would be confirmed in this popu 
lation with a larger sample, although this 


must be considered a guess. 


TABLE 1 


‘UMBER OF CHILDREN BY HUSBAND'S MOBILITY AND 
COMMUNITY OF CHILDHOOD RESIDENCE 
Blue-collar White-collar 
Non-mobile Mobile Non-mobile 


Non-metropolitan 


0 children 5 5 l 

| children 5 4 6 

2 children 6 12 5 

4 children 

5 children 

6 or more 4 

lorat 20 13 
Mean 2.10 1.65 1.46 


Me tropolitan 


0 children 2 5 4 
1 children 4 5 5 
2 children 7 6 12 
% children 4 5 l 
4 children 2 
children 2 l 
6 or more l l 
Torat 17 20 
Mean 1.76 2.10 1.70 
Degreesof Sum of Mean 
freedom mjuares “juare 
Total 122 255.32 
Retween columns 2 2.22 
Between rows O15 OAS 
Within cells “119 252.95 2.15 


No F value greater than 100 «+ 


There are likewise no significant differ- 
ences between the family sizes of men from 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan back- 
grounds. Among white-collar men, how- 
ever, those from a metropolitan back. 
ground in childhood have more children 
absolutely than those from a non-metro 
politan background. This finding may not 
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be fortuitous, in view of the well-estab- 
lished trend toward higher fertility among 
upper-middle class suburbanites in the past 
ten years. It is worth considering the im- 
plications of the fact that this trend has 
coincided with the coming of age of a 
generation raised largely in or near the 
metropolis. 

Level of aspiration. Actual mobility may 
not indicate the relative strength of desires 
for higher status or willingness to sacrifice 
for it. It is possible that the non-mobile 
men in the sample experience the pressures 
of mobility as acutely as the mobile men, 
perhaps more so. A better test of the as- 
sumption that children are viewed as inimi- 
cal to advancement lies in the relationship 
between level of aspiration and family size. 


All employed men in the sample were 
asked: “Suppose you were offered an op- 
portunity to make a substantial advance 
in your occupation. How important would 
you feel the following considerations to be, 
if they were required in order to make the 
advance?” ‘Table 2 lists the considerations 
presented?’ The respondent was given a 
card containing the following responses. 
If he indicated that the consideration was 
“more important than .any advance” he 
scored 1. If he said that it was “important 
enough to require serious weighing” or 
“not important at all in comparison to a 
substantial advance,” he Each 
manner 
except “moving away from this commu 
nity.” Here the 
scored 2, 1, and 0, respectively. 


scored 0. 


consideration 


was scored this 


responses just quoted 


High scores on the scale indicate that 
many of the considerations would be con- 


7TThe items for this scale were taken from Leon 
ard Reissman'’s study in Evanston, Illinois. See 
“Levels of Aspiration and Social Class,” 
Sociological Review, 18, June, 1953, pp. 233-242 
Only those eight items were used which distin 
guished upper-middle class men from those of lower 
status and which Reissman regards as realistic re 
quirements for upward mobility, Of those tried, 
two had to be dropped because they yielded too 
many errors in the scale. These were: “endanger 
your health” and “give us what leisure time you 
now -have.” 
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Table 2. 
LEVEL OF ASPIRATION SCALE. 


Items 


“How important would you feel the following 
considerations to be, if they were required in order 
to make a substantial advance: 

Work out a new routine? 

Take on more responsibility? 

Lose contact with all of your present friends? 
Leave your family for six months? 

Move around the country a lot? 

Move away from this community? 


Scale Item 


score® 5 


Number 
of cases 


~ 


Low 
aspiration 


re 


High 
aspiration 


= 


= 
-~ 
= 


Errors: 7 6 
Coefficient of Reproducibility: 
Coefficient of Scalability: .69°* 


*For explanation see text. 

**As defined by Herbert Menzel, “A New Coeffi- 
cient for Scalogram Analysis,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 17 September, 1953, pp. 268-280. 


sidered more important than any advance. 
High scores thus indicate low levels of 
aspiration, Referring to Table 2, it is worth 
noting that few of the men have low levels 
of aspiration: less than one-fifth of them 
would regard a new routine, more responsi- 
bility, or loss of contact with friends as 
definitely more important to them than a 
substantial advance; while most of them 
would balk only at moving around the 
country a lot or leaving the community. 
This high average level of aspiration, to- 
gether with the few “large” families, is ex 
actly what one would predict from the 
assumption that children are regarded as 
a handicap to advancement. 


When we look at the differences in fam 
ily size in relation to levels of aspiration, 
however, it does not seem safe to assume 
that children are interfere with 
advancement. According to Table 3, white- 
collar men with more children have higher 


levels of aspiration. 


seen to 


This finding merits 


attention, despite the statistical insignifi- 


| 
| 
| 
1 ! 1 8 
1 l 5 
0 0 1 l l 4 
0 O 10 
0 O 1 19 
0 1 25 
0 0 20 
0 0 13 
104 
15 56 
| 
| 


cance of the differences, because of the regu- 
larity of the differences, even when rural- 
urban background is controlled. 


TABLE 3. 
HUSBAND'S LEVEL OF ASPIRATION SCORE BY NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN AND COMMUNITY OF CHILDHOOD RESIDENCE*® 


Number of children: 
0 l 2 or more 


Non-metropolitan: 


TOTAL 
Mean 


Metropolitan: 


10 
2.40 


Degrees of 
freedom 


Sum of 
squares 
237.84 
9.87 
6.59 
221.38 
1.54 p greater than .10 
2.05 p greater than .10 


Total 72 
Between columns 2 
Between rows l 
Within cells 69 
Feol/cells — 
Frow/cells 


*White-collar employed men only 


Rural-urban background shows some as- 
sociation with level of aspiration among 
these white-collar families. Metropolitan 
men do seem to have “greater desires to 
achieve and possess,” as Thompson as- 
sumed. But they also tend to have slightly 
more children, as noted previously. All of 
these findings are internally consistent, 
even though not statistically significant. 
On what theoretical grounds might one ex- 
pect a positive association between metro- 
politan background, level of aspiration, 
and size of family? Some hints are supplied 
by a consideration of attitudes about in- 
come and family size which emerged in the 
interviews. 


Income. The data presented in Table 4 
suggest that income and number of chil- 
dren may be associated differently for 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan men. 
Among white-collar men from non-metro 
politan communities, those with a single 
child appear to have higher incomes than 
with But 


among comparable men from metropolitan 


those two or more children. 


communities, the greater the number of 
children, the higher the income. Objective: 


TABLE 4 
TOTAL FAMILY INCOME BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND 
HUSBAND'S COMMUNITY OF CHILDHOOD RESIDENCE.® 


Number of children: 
0 l 2 or more 
Non metropolitan 
25,000 or more 
15,000-24,999 
10,000-14,999 
6,000. 9,999 
§,000- 5,999 
less than 3,000 
TOTAL 


Mean 12800 


Metropolitan: 
25,000 or more 
15,000-24,999 
10,000-14,999 

6,000. 9,999 
$,000- 5,999 


less than 3,000 
TOTAL 24 
9900 11700 


Mean 10200 


*White-collar employed men only 


ly, children and higher income appear to 
be alternatives for the non-metropolitan 
men but not for the metropolitan men. 

A similar difference appeared in the atti- 
younger and older When 
“What do think ideal 
number of children in a family?” older men 


tudes of men. 


asked: you is the 
frequently commented that three or more 
seemed to be the ideal in this community, 
and then added that they did not see how 
these younger men expected to rear and 
educate so many children “properly” if 
tumes got hard. These comments seemed to 
imply an active awareness that children and 
income were incompatible. Such comments 
were rarely heard from the younger men. 

Unfortunately, these comments were not 
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systematically sought or recorded, and so 
cannot be correlated with the type of com- 
munity the men came from. But one could 
hypothesize that older men and those from 
non-metropolitan communities 
more often believe that 


perhaps 
income and chil- 
dren are inimical, while acting on this be- 
lief helps to produce a negative association 
between number of children and income. 


Conclusions 


An attempt to test the hypothesis that 
men who have advanced from the working 


class, or hope to advance beyond their pres- 


ent occupational position, have fewer chil- 
dren than non-mobile men is not supported 
by the evidence obtained from a random 
sample of 123 men living in a predomi- 
nantly upper-middle class California sub- 
urb in 1955. The hypothesis is supported 
in only one respect: namely, that the entire 
sample appears to have a high level of 
aspiration and relatively few families of 
three or more children. But the upwardly 
mobile men do not have fewer children on 
the the non-mobile men, 
whether white-collar or blue-collar. And 
among white-collar men, those with more 


average than 


children have higher levels of aspiration, 
as measured here; although the differences 
are not statistically significant. 

Some clues to a possible explanation of 
these findings are provided by certain ob 
served differences between the men from 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan child- 
hood backgrounds. It has been suggested 
that non-metropolitan men may have had 
a greater tendency to regard children as 
inimical to income. Why should they? Any 
explanation needs to account for this feel. 
ing and for the possibly lower levels of 
aspiration of non-metropolitan men. 

One explanation may be that metropolli- 
tan men are somewhat more ready to adapt 
to the requirements of the urban occupa- 
tional system, particularly its social mobil- 
ity. It seems reasonable to assume that the 
type of scale used here to measure “level 
of aspiration” indexes not only desire for 
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advancement but also readiness to make 
any adjustments which are called for. The 
scale score may be seen as a resultant of 
both forces. Looking back at Table 2, one 
can see that adjustments to three kinds of 
change are suggested: in the job and its 
social relations, in primary group relations, 
and in residence. If men who have spent 
most of their childhood in metropolitan 
communities have had more experience in 
adjusting to these changes successfully, 
they could be expected to face such changes 
again more readily. Men from non-metro- 
politan communities may lack such experi- 
ence, or have found it more disturbing. 
This view is consistent with Lipset’s find- 
ing that men who spent their childhood in 
larger cities are more likely than men from 
smaller cities and farms to be upwardly 
mobile within large-scale organizations, 
even when education is controlled.* 

A most important reason for younger 
men to regard advancement as compatible 
with a moderate number of children lies 
in the conditions of advancement 
they have experienced. 


which 
The younger, 
metropolitan men of the sample more often 
have a college education. More of them 
began at well-paying jobs and were able 
to achieve upper-middle class status earlier, 
without working their way up from lowly 
beginnings. Above all, they have achieved 
thier status during a period of prosperity. 
For any or all of these reasons it might 
seem to them that children were no obstacle 
to a higher standard of living. It is worth 
noting that in the Indianapolis Study “feel- 
ing of economic security” was found to be 
positively associated with number of: chil- 
dren among those generally more-success- 
ful, upper-middle class couples who prac- 
ticed effective contraception.® According to 


the present interpretation this feeling of 

Seymour Martin Lipset, “Social Mobility and 
Urbanization,” Rural Sociology, 20, Sept.-Dec., 1955, 
p. 223 and Tables 3, 4 

9Clyde V. Kiser and P. K. Whelpton, “Social and 
Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility. XI. The 
Interrelation of Fertility, Fertility Planning and 
Feeling of Economic Security,” Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, 29, January, 1951, p. 77. 


security may well be a product of greater 
readiness to adjust to the requirements of a 
job advance or other change. 


This analysis suggests in conclusion that 
greater restriction of fertility may be seen 
as a consequence of individual social mo 


bility under conditions which appear to 


demand greater sacrifices in return for 


higher status. educa 


Prosperity, higher 
tion, and successful experience in adapting 
to the social mobility required by the urban 
occupational system all minimize the im 
pact of social mobility, with the result that 
younger white-collar men from metropoli 
tan backgrounds may no longer see chil 


dren as inimical to advancement 
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A READING LIST ON EUGENICS 


Eugenics covers a broad field and cuts 
across many areas: . genetics, population, 
marriage counseling, psychology, medicine, 
and so forth. Likewise its appeal is to 
many groups: scientists, doctors, nurses, 
marriage counselors, social workers, teach- 
ers, ministers, parents. Eugenics today is 
concerned with encouraging couples with 
sound intelligence, personality, and charac- 
ter, who can provide wholesome home in- 
fluences, to have as many children as they 
wish. Many factors such as the cost ot bring- 


ing up children and providing for their — 


education as well as fashions in size of fam- 
ily sometimes influence parents directly or 
indirectly to have rather fewer children 
than they really want. Eugenic influences 
begin at birth and extend to the end of life. 

Eugenics seeks to integrate its position 
with scientific 
available. 


findings as they become 
Today medical genetics is espe- 
cially important to eugenists because new 
practical application here seems to be more 


advanced than in many of the related fields. — 


Heredity counseling has been established in 
the last fifteen years as a practical way of 
transmitting information to people with 


GENERAL EUGENICS 
Statement of Objects. The Eugenics Soci- 
ety, London, 1950. 
A discussion of the goals of the British 
Eugenics Society in pamphlet form. 


Biacker, C. P. Eugenics, Galton and After. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952. 

A readable introduction to eugenics by 

a leader in the field. 


Eugenics Quarterly. American Eugenics So- 
ciety, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Semi-technical journal on eugenics and 

related fields of population, family life and | 

genetics with emphasis on medical genetics. 


genetic problems. We still know very little 
about the inheritance of such important 
traits as personality and intelligence, and 
we don't know whether present birth rate 
differentials are actually dysgenic. But we 
do know that the quality of a population is 
its most important asset. 

Eugenics also favors measures that may 
assist persons to avoid transmitting serious 
genetic disability to their offspring insofar 
as such measures are consistent with their 
own interests and welfare. 


The following reading list has been pre- 
pared for those who want to study eugenics 
in general or who want to pursue a particu- 
lar aspect. This list is not all-inclusive but 
is intended only as a useful and compre- 
hensive reference which can be supple- 
mented indefinitely. Many valuable refer- 
ences have not been included. 


GORDON ALLEN, M.D. 
HELEN HAMMONS 

©. NASH HERNDON, M.D. 
CLYDE V. KISER 

FRANK LORIMER 


American Eugenics Society, Inc. 


Eugenics Review. The Eugenics Society 
and Cassel and Co., Ltd., London. 
Semi-technical quarterly journal on eu- 

genics and related fields of population and 

genetics. 


GALTON, Francis. Hereditary Genius. 
Watts and Co., London, 1950. 
A new edition of classic studies by the 
founder of eugenics of families in which 
exceptional ability has appeared. 


. Inquiries Into Human Faculty 
and Its Development. The Eugenics So- 
ciety and J. M. Dent and Sons, London, 
1951. 

A new edition of a classic study of hered- 


itary characteristics with emphasis on moral 


and intellectual faculties. 


OsBorn, Freperick. Preface to Eugenics. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, N. Y., 
1951. 

Revised edition of a readable introduc 
tion to eugenics. 


WituiaMs, GLANVILLE. The Sanctity of Life 
and the Criminal Law. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, N. Y., 1957. 

Semi-popular examination by a jurist of 
our attitudes toward birth control, steriliza- 
tion, artificial insemination, abortion, sui- 
cide, and euthanasia. 


GENETICS 
Acta Genetica et Statistica Medica. S. Kar- 
ger, Basel. 
Quarterly of very technical genetic and 
statistical studies. 


Acta Geneticae Medicae et Gemellologiae. 
Gregor Mendel Institute of Medical Ge- 
netics and Twin Research, Rome. 
Quarterly of technical twin studies writ- 

ten in the language of the contributors. 


Journal Genetics. 
American Society of Human Genetics 
and Williams and Wilkins Co., Balti- 


more, Md. 


American of Human 


Quarterly of technical research studies 
with annual bibliography of current peri- 
odical publications in human genetics. 


Annals of Human Genetics. Cambridge 
University Press, London. 
Quarterly journal of very technical re 


search studies. 


CHartorre., Genetics in the 
Atomic Age. Essential Books, Fair Lawn, 
N. J., 1956. 

A short, popularly written book on mu 
and its with radiation 


tation connection 


and nuclear fission. 


Cook, Rosert C. Human Fertility. Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates, New York, N. Y., 
1951. 

A popular 


discussion of population 


trends including dysgenic influences in the 


modern world. 


Crow, James F. Effects of Radiation and 
Fallout. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
Public Affairs New 
York, N. Y., 1957 


A short and simply written discussion of 


256. Committee, 


the genetic effects of radiation and fallout. 


Doszuansky, Biological Basis 
John Wiley and 
New York, N. Y., 1956. 

A brief, semi-popular discussion of evo 


of Human Freedom. 
Sons, Inc., 


lution from the mewer genetic viewpoint. 


fle« t of 
Radiation on Human Heredity. Geneva, 
1957. 


Technical report of a study group con- 


HEALTH ORGANIZATION. 


vened by WHO together with individual 
papers by group members. Suggests lines 


of research. 


Futter, Joun L. Nature and Nurture: A 
Modern Synthesis. Doubleday Papers in 
Psychology. Doubleday and Co., New 
York, N. Y., 1954. 

A semi-popular pamphlet which surveys 
the implication for human affairs of pres- 
ent genetic knowledge and evaluates the 
nature-nurture problem. 


Human Biology. Wayne University Press. 

Detroit, Mich. ‘ 

Technical quarterly on biometrics with 
occasional articles on population genetics. 
Journal de Génétique Humaine. Médécine 
et Hygiene, Geneva 


Fechnical research journal in French, 


Journal of Heredity. American Genetic As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 
A bi-monthly emphasizing animal genet 
ics, with material on human genetics. Lav 


ishly illustrated 


Lerner, Micnaer, |. Genetic Homeostasis. 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., 1954 
technical 


the role of 


genetic diversity in maintaining fitness in 


exposition of 


population and in indivduals 


Population Genetics. University 
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of Chicago Press, Chicago, IL, 1955. 


Textbook on statistical studies of gene 


frequencies in populations. 


JAMes V. and Scnutt, WittiaMm J. 
Human Heredity. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Il, 1954. 

Very mathematical textbook with illu- 
strative material from the Heredity Clinic 
at the University of Michigan. 


NEWMAN, Horatio, FREEMAN, FRANK N., 
and Houzincer, J. Twins: A Study 
of Heredity and Environment. The Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, III., 
1937. 

A classic study of identical and fraternal 
twins including identicals separated in in- 

fancy. 


Proceedings of the First International Con- 
gress of Human Genetics. S. Karger, 
Basel, 1957. 

Papers given at the first international 

*congress devoted entirely to human genet- 

ics held in Copenhagen, August, 1956. 


Race, R. R. and Sancer, Rutu. Blood - 


Groups in Man. Blac kwell Scientific Pub- 

lications, Oxford, Second Edition, 1950. 

A presentation of the blood groups from 
the genetic point of view. 

Reep, SHELDON. Counseling in Medical 
Genetics. Saunders and Co., Philadel. 
phia, Pa., 1955. 

A semi-popular book for the physician 
and general reader with easily understood 
case histories. 

SNYDER, LAURENCE H. and Davin, R. 
The Principles of Heredity. Heath and 
Co., Boston, Mass., 1957. 

Fifth edition of a best-seller textbook. 


Sorspy, ARNOLD (Editor). Clinical Genet- 
ics. Butterworth and Co., London, and 
C. V. Nash and Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1953. 
Discussion of the medical aspects of 

genetic diseases by different authorities. 


Srern, Curt. Principles of Human Genet- 
ics. W. H. Freeman and Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 1949. 
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Basic textbook providing thorough foun- 
dation in human genetics. New edition in 
preparation. 


The Biological Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion: National Academy of Sciences and 
National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C., 1956. 

Non-technical summary reports of the 
Committees appointed by the National 
Academy of Sciences to study the effects of 
radiation. Free. 

The Hazards to Man of Nuclear and Allied 
Radiations. Medical Research Council. 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, London, 
1956. 

A complete survey of the dangers of 
radiation with a discussion of probable 
effects of doubling the present mutation 
rate by a committee of British scholars. 


The Nature and Transmission of the 
Genetic and Cultural Characteristics of 
Human Populations. Milbank Memorial 
Fund, New York, N. Y., 1957. 

Papers presented at the 1957 Annual 
Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
SCHEINFELD, AMRAM. The New You and 

Heredity. Lippincott and Co., Philadel- 

phia, 1950. 

A revision of the author's popularly 
written You and Heredity. 


POPULATION 


‘Brown, Harrison. The Challenge of Man’s 


Future. The Viking Press, Inc., New 

York, N. Y., 1954. 

A popularly written survey of the. prob- 
able alternative developments of popula- 
tion growth and resource consumption. 


Evprivce, Horr. Population Policies: A 
Survey of Recent Developments. Inter- 
national Union for the Scientific Study 
of Population, Washington, D. C., 1954. 
A survey of recent developments in some 

of the main areas of population policy 

made under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Scientific Study of 

Population and UNESCO. 


Gass, Davin, V. and Gresenik, E. The 
Trend and Pattern of Fertility in Great 
Britain. Papers of the Royal Commission 
on Population, Vol. VI. Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, London, 1954. 

A report on trends and differentials in 
the fertility of marriage cohorts of women 

based on the Family Census of 1946. 


Lewis-Faninc, E. Family Limitation and 
Its Influence on Human Fertility During 
the Past Fifty Years. Royal Commission 
on Population, His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, London, 1949. 

Report of an investigation carried out by 
the Council of the Royal College of Obste 
tricians and Gynaecologists. 


‘Lorimer, FRANK et al. Culture and Human 


Fertility. Educational, Scientific, and 

Cultural Organization, Zurich, 1954. 

Study of the relation of fertility to social 
organization for non-industrial and pre 
industrial societies. 


Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly. Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, New York, N. Y. 
Reports of research in public health, 

mental health, and population. 


News of Population and Birth Control. In- 
ternational Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion, London. 

Short, popularly written bulletin with 
current items on population problems and 
birth control. Published ten times a year. 


Population. Institut National D’Etudes 

Démographiques. Paris. 

A quarterly with very comprehensive 
coverage of research on population in 
French, including extensive critical bibliog 
raphies. 

Population Bulletin. Population Reference 

Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Popularly written, brief discussions of 
current population problems. Published 
eight times a year. 


Population Index. Office of Population Re 
search, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. and Population Association of 
America, Inc. 
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Exceptionally complete quarterly listing 
of population materials with annotations 
and introductory notes on population. 
Population Studies. The Population In 

vestigation Committee, London School 

of Economics, London 

Fechnical journal of research studies on 
population issued three times a year. 
THOMPSON WARREN 5S. Population Prob- 

lems. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 

N. Y. 1953. 

Fourth edition of a classic textbook 
covering population problems. 

Unirep Nations. Proceedings of the World 
Population Conference, 1954: Summary 
Reports and Papers, Vols. 1-6. Depart 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, New 
York, N. Y., 1955. 

Brief reports by Chairmen of the Sessions 
(Summary Reports) and complete. papers 
(Vols. 1-6) presented at the World Popula 
tion Conference held in Rome, August 31- 


_ September 10, 1954. 


—- The Determinants and Conse. 
quences of Population Trends, Depart 
ment of Social ‘Affairs, New York, N. Y., 
1953. ° 
A summary of findings on the relation 

ship between population changes and eco 

nomic and social changes. 

WHELPTON, PascaL, K. Cohort Fertility 
Native White Women in the United 
"States. Princeton University Press, Prince 
ton, N. J., 1954. 

A technical study of the fertility of 
women which employs a new method for 


measuring fertility. 


and Kiser, Crype V. (Editors) . 
Social and Psychological Factors Affect- 
ing Fertility. Milbank Memorial Fund, 
Vol. 1, 1946; Vol. II, 1950; Vol. III, 1950; 
Vol. 1V, 1954; Vol. V (in preparation) . 
Reports of an investigation of social and 

psychological factors in fertility. 

World Population and Resources: A Re- 
port by PEP (Political and Economic 
Planning), London, 1955. 


Semi-popular survey of resources of world 
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in relation to expected growth of popula- 
tion over the next few decades. 


© 


° PSYCHOLOGY AND THE FAMILY 


Becker, Howarn, and Hitt, Reusen, Fam- 
tly, Marriage, and Parenthood. Heath 
and Co., Boston, Mass., 1955. 

Second edition of a symposium on the 
family. 

Family Life. American Institute of Family 
Relations, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A short and exceptionally readable bul- 
letin including material on heredity from 
time to time. 


Guick, Paut. American Families. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
1957. 

One of a series of Census monographs 
with nation-wide information on marriage, 
family composition, and other important 
aspects of family life. 


Marriage and Family Living. National 
Council on Family Relations, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Technical research journal of studies on 
the family. 

Mupp, EMity, and Kricn, Arkon (Editors) . 
Man and Wife: A Sourcebook on Family 
Attitudes, Sexual Behavior and Marriage 
Counseling. W. W. Norton 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1957. 
Covers developmental and cultural influ- 


and Co., 


ences on men and women in marriage and 
how to help develop competence in inter- 
e personal relations. 
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Nisbet, JouN D. Family Environment: A 
Direct Effect of Family Size on Intelli- 
gence. The Eugenics Society and Cassel 
and Co. Ltd., London, 1953. 

A survey of intelligence and family size. 

The 

and 


STONE, ABRAHAM, and Levine, LENA. 
Premarital Consultation. Grune 
Stratton, New York, N. Y,, 1956. 

A practical and detailed outline for the 
premarital interview for physicians and 
professional counselors. 


TERMAN, Lewis, M. Genetic Studies of 
Gentus: Mental and Physical Traits of 
a Thousand Gifted Children. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, Cal., 1925. 

A classic study of gifted children. 


The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 
Family Stability.” 1950. 

A series of essays on aspects of the family. 


“Toward 


The Trend of Scottish Intelligence: A Com- 
parison of the 1947 and 1932 Surveys 
of the Intelligence of Eleven-Year-Old 
Pupils. Publications of the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education, Uni- 
versity of London Press, London, 1949. 
Compares the two Scottish studies of 

intelligence of selected groups of children. 


Tycter, Leona E. The Psychology of In- 
dividual Differences. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1956. 
Second edition of one of the few text- 

books in psychology which emphasize ge- 

netics, 


A Note on Eugenics and 
Current Census Data 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FAMILIES is rising in 
the United States. Moderate-sized families 
are tending to replace small ones. Child- 
less families are decreasing. Couples are 
marrying younger. A larger proportion of 
the educated are getting married and 
having children. More young heads of 
families now have a high school educa- 
tion. “American Families,” the new Cen- 
sus Bureau monograph by Paul C. Glick, 
Chief of the Social Statistics Division, 
presents these findings on American family 
life, based on 1940 and 1950 Census data 
and the annual surveys of families by the 
Census Bureau since 1940. 

These trends in American family life 
are significant for eugenics. The eugenic 
ideal has been stated as “The Eugenic 
Hypothesis”? in the following terms: It 
is possible to develop in the United States 
a social and economic environment in 
which individual parents will plan and 
have children in numbers proportional to 
the ability of the parents to provide a 
favorable environment for child develop- 
ment. Such a situation would make for a 
eugenic selection of births because parents 
who provide a favorable home environ- 
ment should tend on the average to 
possess and pass on a favorable genetic 
endowment. 

American eugenics thus is concerned with 
encouraging larger families among parents 
of sound intelligence and character who can 
give their children affectionate attention. 


1John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1957. 

2Osborn, Frederick, Preface to Eugenics, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, N. Y., First edition, 1940, 
Revised edition, 1951. 
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HELEN HAMMONS 
American Eugenics Society 


In the past, and until quite recently, better 
educated Americans have tended to have 
smaller families, the less well educated larg- 
er ones.* Marriage has oiten been delayed 
for those who went on to college or gradu 
ate school. And the longer couples have 
to wait to get married, the fewer children 
they have by and large. These are dysgenic 
trends. 

However, Census Bureau data since 1940 
suggest that some of these non-eugenic 
trends are being partially reversed at least 
at mid-century. Apparently more people 
today who can provide wholesome home 
environments are being subjected to the 
social and psychological pressures which 
favor childbearing. 


Increase in Marriage Among the 
Educated 

Marriage rates rose sharply in the United 
States between 1940 and 1950. 
ular interest has 


Of partic. 
been the increase in 
marriage among the educated, The in- 
crease during the 1940s in the proportion 
married was much greater among the well 
educated than the poorly educated. Among 
persons in their early twenties in 1940, the 
increase during the ensuing years in the 
proportion married was highest among the 
college educated and lowest among those 
without high school. There has been little 
change in the proportion married among 
those with fewer than five years of school- 
ing, the so-called functional illiterates. The 
largest increases in the proportion married 


8 Ibid. p. 181 
4 Ibid. p. 280 
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>with one exception—were among college 
graduates and high school graduates not 
attending college. Among both men and 
women college graduates in their early 
twenties, the proportion married doubled 
during the 1940s. Among persons 30-34 
years old, the gain in per cent married was 
larger for college graduates than for any 
other educational The gain in 
marriage for women here has been espe 
cially outstanding. The gap now is con- 
siderably narrowed between the proportion 
of college men and college women who 
eventually marry. 


level. 


We have more per capita income in this 
country than ever before in history, and 
this current prosperity is probably one of 
the biggest factors in encouraging educated 
persons to marry in larger proportions. Bad 
times seem to have the effect of cutting 
down the marriage raté. And college-edu- 
cated parents usually want to give their 
children extra advantages which in turn 
strain the family budget so that fewer 
children can be taken care of. Our mid- 
century prosperity can therefore properly 
be considered a big boost to the marriage 
market, and especially to the marriage of 
the educated. 


Younger Age at First Marriage 


There is a definite trend toward marry- 
ing younger. In 1953 the median age at 
first marriage for the husband was about 
23 years and for the wife about 20. The 
median age at marriage in-the United 
States went down during the 1940s more 
than a year. This change was unusually 
large for a single decade, for during the 
entire half century before 1940 the age at 
first marriage of husbands declined only 
abaut two years and that of wives only 
about one-half year. 

There was a marked increase in the 
birth rate in the 1940s and the early 1950s. 
The pattern of early marriage made 
parents out of several million young people 
who under previous conditions would have 
remained single and stayed at home for a 
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longer period. The proportion of families 
with.two or three children increased from 
1940 to 1953, while the proportion of both 


_ smaller and larger families decreased. And 


it is possible that the next census may show 
some rise in the proportion of families 
with four or five children as couples 
married in the 1940s move toward comple- 
tion of their families. The last child is 
most likely to be born during the mother’s 
twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh year. Thus 
today a majority of married women con- 
clude their childbearing while they are still 
relatively young. 


Younger Grandparents 


Parents will be close to the half-century 
mark when their last child has left home 
today, by and large. Parents in 1890 were 
some six years older at this point in the 
family cycle. Having younger grandparents 
today means that they will have more 
energy and time to help their married chil- 
dren, both financially and by giving them 
assistance and encouragement. It has been 
pointed out that grandparents can play a 
real eugenic role by assisting their married 
children with their families.6 The mid- 
century trend toward early marriages creates 
a favorable atmosphere for grandparents to 
perform a eugenic function. 


Eugenic Advances 


We cannot test the Eugenic Hypothesis 
effectively until a much larger number of 
people are living under conditions of real 
freedom to have as many or as few children 
as they want and until a larger proportion 
of them are subject to the social and psy- 
chological pressures favorable to having 
children, but we seem to be getting away 
from the small family pattern which has 
been the fashion for so long and looking 
toward middle-sized families. This change 
has eugenic aspects. A eugenic selection of 
births requires that those most able to 
benefit from a higher education should 


5 Ibid. p. 267. 


have the most children. Big families are families here. 

not yet the fashion with the educated and Such trends in the direction of eugenics 
with those who have the potential for at mid-century give encouragement to those 
benefiting from higher education, but there concerned about our most valuable asset: 
is definitely a trend toward moderate-sized — the quality of our population. 


HEREDITY COUNSELING SYMPOSIUM 


The American Eugenics Society conducted a symposium on heredity 
counseling at the New York Academy of Medicine Building in New York 
City on Friday, November first, 1957. The proceedings are to be published 
in full in the March Evcenics Quarterty. The program was as follows: 


Morning Session 9:30 A.M. 


GENETICS IN MEDICAL PRACTICE 
Chairman: John C. Bugher, M.D. 


Director, Medical Education and Public Health 
The Rockefeller Foundation 


The Need for Parental Counseling in Pediatrics 
Josef Warkany, M.D. 
Children’s Hospital Research Foundation 
University of Cincinnati 


Genetics in Psychiatric Practice 
John Whittier, M.D. 


Psychology Institute, Creedmore State Hospital 


Genetics and Dentistry 
Carl J. Withop, 


National Institute of Dental Research 


Genetics in Public Health Nursing 
Hazel R. Dyson, R.N. 
Carl J. Witkop, Jr., D.D.S. 
Shirley S. Butters, 


National Institute of Dental Research 


Genetics in Relation to Cardio-Vascular Diseases 
Victor A. McKusick, M.D. 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Afternoon Session 


HEREDITY COUNSELING PANEL 


(Ten-minute presentations with discussion) 


Chairman: Bentley Glass, Ph.D 
Department of Biology, Johns Hopkins University 
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The Structure of Heredity Counseling Services 


Lee R. Dice, Ph.D. 


Laboratory of Vertebrate Biology, University of Michigan 


The Meaning of Empiric Risk Figures for Disease or Defect 


James V. Neel, M.D. 


Department of Human Genetics, University of Michigan 


Procedures for Referral to Heredity Counselors 


C. Nash Herndon, M.D. 


Bowman Gray School of Medicine 


Types of Problems of Heredity Counselors 


F. Clarke Fraser, M.D. 


Department of Genetics, McGill University 


Types of Advice Given by Heredity Counselors 
Franz J. Kallmann, M.D. 


New York State Psychiatric Institute 


Sheldon Reed, Ph.D. 


Dight Institute for Human Genetics, University of Minnesota 


Discussants: 


Clarence P. Oliver, Ph.D. 


Department of Zoology, University of Texas 


Harold F. Falls, M.D. 


Department of Human Genetics, University of Michigan 


William J. Schull, Ph.D. 


Department of Human Genetics, University of Michigan 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Eugenics Society was held, at the New York 
Academy .of Medicine Building, Room 21, 
at 4:30 P.M. on November 1, 1957, follow- 
ing the Heredity Counseling Symposium 
sponsored by the Society. In the absence of 
the President, Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, and the 
Vice-President, Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, the 
Secretary, Frederick Osborn, called the meet- 
ing to order. He commented on the prog- 
ress of the Society in the last year as indi- 
cated by the rise in circulation of Eucenics 
QuarterLy, which now has a paid circula- 
tion of one thousand. He also mentioned 
that we now have two Europeans and one 
Canadian on the editorial board and that 
the overseas membership has greatly in- 
creased. 

The proxies on hand totaled 134. The 
Class of 1959 as recommended by the Nomi- 
nating Committee was voted on as a whole 
and passed: 


American Eugenics Society 


Gordon Allen, M.D. 
William A. M. Burden 
Lee Buxton, M.D. 
Montague Cobb 
Robert C. Cook 

Mrs. Robert Ferguson 
Bentley Glass 

Alan F. Guttmacher, M.D. 
Clyde V. Kiser 

Charles A. Lindbergh 
Newton Morton 
Tracy M. Sonneborn 
Bruce Wallace 


The proposed amendment to the By-laws 
to be added to Article 1, Section 2, was read 
and unanimously passed: 

Emeritus Membership: Any person who 

has been a member of the iety con- 

tinuously for 25 years and has retired is 
eligible to request emeritus membership, 
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which may then be granted at the discre 
tion of the Board of Directors. Emeritus 
members shall pay no dues and shall 


have all the privileges of active member- 
ship. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
By-laws, the financial statement for the fis 
cal year of 1956 was read. 

Mr. Osborn noted that the attendance at 
the Symposium and the importance of the 
papers presented indicated that the decision 
in favor of concentrating on medical ge- 
netics was the right choice. 


73 


Dr. Franz Kallmann suggested that the 
Eugenics Society should explore the possi- 
bility of a course in heredity counseling for 
physicians. Discussion followed. A resolu- 
tion was passed that the Board of Directors 
of the American Eugenics Society should 
study the possibility of a course or courses 
in heredity counseling and medical genetics 
being made available to those interested. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:15 p.m, 


Respectfully submitted, 


FREDERICK OSBORN 
Secretary 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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HUMAN BLoop Grours AND INHERITANCE: 
Sylvia Lawler and L. J. Lawler. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1957, 
This little book intended for the biol- 

ogist and lay reader exposes them to a 

bird’s eye view of the subject, human blood 

groups and their inheritance. The seven 
chapters—historical survey, technical pro- 
cedures, the A,A,BO, Rhesus, MNSs, other 
blood group systems, the National Blood 

Transfusion Service, and blood groups and 

biology—are followed by a glossary of 

carefully selected terms used in serology 
and genetics. 

Selected family trees are given to illus 
trate the inheritance of the A,A, BO sys- 
tems, MNSs, Lewis-secretion system, linkage 
of elliptocytosis and Rh and linkage of 
nail-patella syndrome. 

In relating the development of the ge- 
netics of the Rh system, the authors stress 
the British point of view of closely linked 
genes as elaborated by Fisher and Race. 
The Wiener theory of multiple alleles is 
too lightly dismissed, and, in view of the 
as yet unsettled state of affairs, the authors 
might have devoted more space to the 
multiple allele theory and its terminology 
or at least referred to the fluid state of the 
genetics of the Rh system. 

The last chapter dealing with blood 
groups and biology covers several broad 
aspects such as linkage, the distribution of 
blood groups in higher apes and animals, 
hemolytic disease in animals, the geograph- 
ic distribution of blood group genes, indi- 
viduality of human blood resulting from 
permutation and combination of a differ- 
ent blood group system, chimera (mixture 
of O and A in same individual resulting 
from placental anastomosis in twins), the 
use of blood tests in cases of disputed pa- 
ternity, and in detection of blood proper- 
ties in stains. 


Levine, M.D. 
Ortho Research Foundation 


RACIAL Procress: THE WAVER- 
ING CoLtor Line: Thomas J. Woofter. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 
1957, xii, 189 pp., $3.50. 


SOUTHERN 


This timely work is a combination of 
autobiography and social history based 
upon more than four decades of active 
participation in research and social. agen- 
cies dealing with race relations. It 
thought-provoking and 
book, full of common sense and the wisdom 
of a reflective mind. 


education 


is a 
emotion-allaying 


Southern in birth, 
sympathies, the author 
writes as a broadly humanistic American, 
suspicious of false sentiments and dishon- 
est rationalizations, preferring the facts of 
a changing social order to traditional pre- 
conceptions as the basis for current judg- 
ments. 

He highlights the coming of Jim Crow, 
the lynching craze, the share-cropper-ren- 
ter-mule economy and its poverty perpet- 
uating structure, the advances in educa- 
tion, housing and wider employment for 
the Negro, the increasing cooperation of 


and 


Black and White and the growing recogni- 
tion that the interests of the two races are 
fundamentally the same. He sees the basic 
cause of the great improvement in race re- 
lations to have the revolutionary 
The boll weevil, aided 
greatly by the migration of northern cap. 
ital seeking cheap labor, forced a diversi- 
fication of the economy. 


been 
population shifts. 


Another unmen- 
tioned factor has been the farm price sup- 
port program which has supplied much 
of the capital that has gone into the rev- 
olutionary mechanization of southern agri- 
culture, thus forcing both black and white 
labor into the cities, north and south. 
Negro advances since World War II 
have been immense, both materially and 
in expansion of areas of cooperation and 
mutual understanding. The author tends 
to view these advances with an excess of 
optimism: “given’ another ten years the 


South would have made good on its com- 
mitment to equalize educational opportu- 
(p. 122) 


doubtful, however, on his own showing of 


nity for Negroes.” This seems 
the immense gap between white and colored 
school conditions. That it would have oc- 
cured, in spite of the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision, in those 150 coun- 
ties where Blacks outnumber Whites is 
very doubtful. In view of the differences 
in health, home and cultural backgrounds, 
there is an immense difference between a 
few colored children in an otherwise white 
school and a few white children in an 
otherwise colored school. 

The chapter on “Segregation, Voluntary 
and Involuntary” might well be reprinted 
as a tract for the times. Three kinds of 
segregation are distinguished: that forced 
by law and inviolable custom; that due to 
consciousness of kind, such as race; and 
that due to economic and social status dif- 
ferences. As a citizen in a democracy the 
Negro is entitled to all those privileges 
and services granted other citizens and on 
“Public contact does not 
necessitate private association.” (p. 141). 


an equal basis. 


Other forms of segregation are inherent in 
the nature of man and society. The Amer- 
ican “melting pot” has seen the most vio- 
lent race hatreds evaporate as the children 
of the ignorant, unwashed, unskilled Eu- 
ropean peasant have acquired education, 
cleanliness, skills amenities. 
Nevertheless there is still extensive social 
segregation in 


and social 
parochial school, church, 
fraternal society and hence in marriage. 

The Supreme Court decision has tem- 
porarily checked cooperation and increased 
that 
had taken tentative steps toward integra- 


racial opposition. Certain counties 
tion were slapped down by state officials. 
Yet in visits to seven Deep South states 
“The opinion which was unanimously 
held by all those that I interviewed in 
1936 was that desegregation of the schools 
was certain to come eventually.” (p. 148) 


The author quotes at length the North 


Carolina plan whereby children will be as- 
signed to schools by public authority, “for 
the best interests of the child assigned.” 
(p. 151) 
though a milder word would be “accomo- 
thinks it 


He sees this as a subterfuge, 


dation”; and will be 


widely 
adopted. It seems clear that integration 
will be a slow process over many years, 
varying in speed with race proportions 
Our 
perience with the eighteenth amendment 


and cultural settings. national ex- 
was a bitter lesson in the inability of gov- 
ernment in a democracy to enforce a moral 
code not supported by community senti- 
ment. Race riots and housing problems in 
the North should give pause to those who 
would use force to hasten unduly the de 
segregation movement. 

“Racial Differ 


enecs: Fact and Fancy” is wholly untechni 


The short chapter on 
cal. All tests show considerable overlap 
ping of the scores. Mental stereotypes are 
both 


cause and effect of “prejudice, dis 


crimination segregation.” Compul 


sory obedience to white domination has 
had incalculable effects on Negro health, 
manners, morals, education and effort to 
achieve. His political and civil liberties 


under the Constitution have. been nomi 


nal rather than real. 

The eugenist will find little to criticize 
in this; the full realization of inherent po- 
tentials of every individual is a plank in 
his platform. It may be that much more 
amalgamation of the races is the only final 
solution. Otherwise the Negro must main 
tain a society within a society, his having 
Sueh 
transfusion, now proceeding slowly, may 


lower status in all respects blood 
well be hastened as the Negro rises in cul 


tural and economic attainments. The less 
ening of color and cultural contrasts will 
broaden areas of cooperation and allay an 


tagonisms. 


FRANK H. HANKINS 
Smith College 
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Genetics: Edgar Altenburg. New York, 
Holt and Co., 1957, 496 pp., $6.50. 


The revised edition of Dr. Altenburg’s 
Genetics, like the first, is planned to meet 
the needs of students in a year’s course in 
genetics. The book, however, will appeal to 
a much larger group than most textbooks, 
since it contains an up-to-date record of 
remarkable achievements that will be of 
much interest to all who occupy themselves | 
with the broader aspects of evolutionary 
change. 

One general feature of genetics brought 
out clearly in this volume is the fact that, 
owing to the discovery of Mendelian hered- 
ity and its cytological basis, the subject has 
become to a remarkable degree an exact 
science; but at the same time, many of its 
“laws” and Mendelian ratios are character- 
ized by exceptions to an unusual degree. 
On the whole, this situation seems to have 
been unusually fortunate because so many 
exceptions and difficulties have been re- 
solved. To a large extent, this is owing to 
the close association between genetics and 
cytology, which has made possible the es- | 
tablishment of close correlations between 
genetic anomalies and specific variations of 
chromosome behavior. 


Chromosomes vary in number by dupli- 
cation, triplication, quadruplication, and 


halving; and there may be gains or losses 
of individual chromosomes or even parts 
of them. In the process of pairing they 
not only exchange parts by the process 
called crossing over; also pieces become 
broken off from one member of a pair and 
stuck onto a member of a different pair. 
Many of these and other unusual changes 
which are described and figured in the text 
are naturally interpreted as responsible for 
the occurrence of the genetic changes with 
which they are uniformly connected. On 
the basis of crossing-over ratios, it is possi- 
ble in favorable forms.to locate the relative 
positions of genes in particular chromo- 
somes and thus to make chromosome maps 
showing the situation of the genes for the 
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various mutant changes in the species. 
The three chapters on Mutation, The 
Artificial Induction of Mutation, and Mu- 
table Genes are concerned mainly with a 
number of recent noteworthy advances. 
The first of these chapters describes the 
varied types of variation that, in the light 
of present knowledge, may be properly 
described as mutations. This term being 
“any change other than one due 
to Mendelian segregation and recombina- 


defined as 


tion,” six subdivisions are recognized which 
fall under this designation. Mere extent 
of modification is no longer considered as 
a necessary characteristic of a mutant 
change. 

The following chapter treats of the dif- 
ferent ways in which variation may be 
caused, a problem with which evolutionists 
had long been much concerned without 
making much progress toward satisfying 
their curiosity. Efforts were made to cause 
variation by X-rays and other means with 
some degree of success, but after Muller's 
production of heritable variation in the 
fruit fly in 1927, and the devised techniques 
by which mutation rates can be measured, 
many investigators flocked into this prom- 
ising field. 

Various other methods of inducing mu- 
tations are described, such as the applica- 
tion of radium and other forms of radiant 
energy, ultra-violet light, heat, chemicals 
including mustard gas, and combinations 
of different mutagenic agents. The spec- 
tacular effects of radiant energy has stimu- 
lated researchers to look to the develop- 
ment of modern physics for insight into 
just how mutant changes are brought 
about. One important feature of this prob- 
lem is that radiant energy causes chromo- 
somes to break apart. As Altenburg states, 
“This opens up tremendous possibilities in 
various directions. It became possible to 
cut up and dissect chromosomes, and test 
the properties of the various parts.” 

In general, the effect of mutagenic agents 
is the production of random variations. In 


this, the results are much like the spon- 
taneous mutations that occur in nature. 
The possibility that these mutations are 
also caused by radiant energy has been 
tested by Muller and Mott-Smith with the 
result that Gamma-rays which “produce 
about the same percentage of mutants per 
unit dose as do X-rays, and probably cosmic 
rays do also” are sufficient to cause less than 
0.1 per cent of the spontaneous mutation 
rate. Altenburg concludes: “Factors, other 
than ionizing radiation, must, therefore, 
be causing most spontaneous mutations.” 
There seems to be no way in which the 
breeder can produce the specific kinds of 
mutation he wants. 

Ordinarily, mutations, which -are not 
‘common happenings, are quite unequal in 
their frequency; but there is a class dis- 
cussed in the chapter on mutable genes 
which change with remarkable readiness. 
Many of the variegated colors in plants are 
traceable to chromosome changes among 
which the 


is often involved. 


influence of hetero-chromatin 


The chapter on The Problems of Cyto- 
logical Inheritance enters a long contro- 
versial field. Certain views concerning it, 
as the author shows, have been pretty defi- 
nitely disposed of. It is a field in which 
discoveries relating to the role of the cyto- 
plasm in heredity are hardly comparable 
with the spectacular results obtained by the 
study of chromosomes. From the genetic 
standpoint it is relatively a terra ignota. 

A qyite unexpected field of research in 
genetics has recently been opened up by 
the discovery of sexuality in certain kinds 
of bacteria; and phenomena having some 
features in common with sexuality have 
When 
strains of virus enter a bacterial cell, an 


been studied even in viruses. two 
apparent interaction sometimes occurs in 
which a number of new viruses are pro- 
duced having different combinations of 
characters unlike those of the two original 
types. 


The chapter on Heredity and Environ 
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ment is devoted chiefly to twins. Both by 


tabular and descriptive data, it is shown 
that identical twins differ less in intelli- 
gence than fraternal twins, and that identi- 
cal twins reared apart differ more in intel- 
ligence tests than those reared together. 
Data are also adduced to show that like 
heredity is a common factor in the pro- 
duction of tuberculosis, several types of in- 
sanity, cancer, and many other pathological 
conditions, and it not infrequently happens 
that people inherit the genetic basis for a 
characteristic which does not appear in the 
absence of some environmental influence to 
call it forth. In the last section of the chap- 
ter, the author pays his respects to the peo- 
ple he calls “heredity and environmental 
extremists,” the one holding that “all dif- 
ferences in mental ability are entirely he- 


reditary,” the other who say “that mental 
development is entirely a matter of en- 
vironment.” 

One may be strongly persuaded in favor 
of either interpretation, ‘but both ex- 
tremists must be woefully ignorant of plain 
facts or prone to reason in a curious way. 
There are puzzling cases in which it is 
difheult to ascertain whether heredity or 
environment plays the stronger role in the 
production of certain characteristics. In 
such cases the comparison of identical and 
fraternal twins yields data of great value. 
In recent decades, the literature on such 
subjects has rapidly increased in medical 
science, On the average, environment may 
increase somewhat the resemblance of iden 
tical twins, and, in particular cases, produce 
marked differences. It may also be pointed 
out that the common uterine environment 
of identical twins sometimes introduces a 
competitive factor that is productive of 
various inequalities. But despite the pit- 
falls‘for the unwary, the study of twins has 
proved to be a valuable aid to human 
genetics 

In the final chapter on Evolution and Its 
Genetic Basis the author discusses the bear- 


ing of recent developments in genetics on 
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the problem of evolution. Could Darwin 
be brought to life, and were the able to 
follow the trend of thought on the various 
hypotheses on how evolution was brought 
about, he would probably derive much 
satisfaction in contemplating the extent 
to which his own views had survived in 
their struggles against many proposed sub- 
stitutes. One particularly noteworthy fea-. 
ture of recent advances in genetics is their 
abundant 


confirmation of Darwin's con-_ 


ception of variation as essentially “fortui- 
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tous.” “If the progress of genetics had com- 


pelled him to abandon his adherence to 


Lamarckism as a minor evolutionary fac- 
tor, and hence also his theory of pangenesis 
which was almost implicit in the tradi- 
tional concept of heredity from the time 
of Hippocrates, there would be little in the 
extensive writings of Darwin that would 
not be congruous with the present status 
of genetics. 
S. ]. 
University of California 


PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


GENETICS 


Genetic-hygienic experiences in Denmark in 
recent years. Tage Kemp. Eugenics Re- 
view 49 (1957), pp. 11-18. 


The term “genetic hygiene” appropriate- 
ly describes the eugenic programs now in- 
stituted in all the Scandinavian countries. 
Their primary purpose is preventive medi- 
cine rather than population betterment. 
The slow growth of these programs is illus- 
trated by sterilization statistics for Den 
mark. In the first decade, 1930-1939, steril- 
izations numbered about 150 annually; 
since 1950 the annual average has been 
about 540. 
entirely in 
mindedness. 


The increase has been almost 
diseases other than feeble 

The author estimates that eugenic mea- 
sures impose more than a 50 per cent re- 
productive handicap on mental defectives 
in Denmark. The possible value of this as 
a preventive measure is emphasized by a 
study of 352 surviving children born to 
defective women before their sterilization. 
Of these children 112, or a third, had IQ's 
below 75, another third had IQ's between 
75 and 90, and only 5 had 1Q’s over 100, 
the normal average. Of 113 with normal 
intelligence, 16 were severely psychotic. 
However, the extent to which eugenic mea- 
sures may alter the future frequency of 
hereditary defects can be decided only in 
long-term population studies. 


Discordant heart anomalies in twins. |. A. 
Uchida and R. D. Rowe. American Jour- 
nal of Human Genetics 9 (1957), pp. 
133-140. 


Evidence from twins indicates that most 
cases of congenital heart defect are due to 
other influences than heredity. Of 26 pairs 
of twins examined in 


Toronto because of 
cardiac anomalies, not one presented a de- 
fect in both partners. The series included 
13 monozygotic and 13 dizygotic pairs. 


The high frequency of “discordance” im 
identical twins rules out as a complete 
cause not only heredity but also any factor 
in the prenatal environment that would af- 
fect both twins equally. Such factors and 
heredity may still be partial causes, but 
more important would be localized intra 
uterine phenomena and chance deviations 


of development. 


An investigation into the genetics and racial 
variation of BAIB excretion. 5. M. Gart- 
ler et al. American Journal of Human 
Genetics 9 (1957), pp. 200-207, 
Measurements of urinary excretion of 

beta-aminoisobutyric acid (BAIB) may be 

useful in the study of racial origins. It has 
been shown that some individuals excrete 
large amounts of this metabolic by-product 
and that the tendency is found in Cau 
casoids as a rather familial 

The studied 110 Apache 

Indians and 247 Black Carib Negroids and 

found a bimodal distribution, 1.¢., a partial 


uncommon 


trait. authors 


separation of high and low excretors, in 
both populations. In the Negroids the fre 
quency of high excretors was 39 per cent; 
in the Indians, a Mongoloid race, it was 59 
per cent. Since a high proportion of ex 


cretors has also been found in Chinese, 
high frequency of this trait may be char 


acteristic of Mongoloid races. 


The excretion of beta-aminoisobutyric acid 
in normal, mongoloid and non-mongol- 
oid mentally defective children. 5. W. 
Wright and K. Fink. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency 61 (1957), pp. 5% 
533. 

About 41 per cent of mongoloid imbe 
ciles excrete “BAIB” at a rate equalled in 
only six per cent of normal children and 
18 per cent of other mental defectives. 
This was established in a series of 87 mon- 
goloids, 40 non-mongoloid defectives, and 
89 normal children. A special study of 15 
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families failed to show a clear familial basis 
for the tendency observed in their mongol- 
oid members. It may be relevant that leu- 
kemia is frequent in mongolism and that 
patients with leukemia excrete large 
amounts of BAIB. 


The problem of complete Y-linkage in man. 
Curt Stern. American Journal of Hu- 
man Genetics 9 (1957), pp. 147-166. 
Transmission of human hereditary traits 

on the Y-chromosome, previously assumed, 

is. found to be unsupported by substantial 
evidence. Of the two human sex-chromo- 
somes, X and Y, the Y-chromosome is found 
only in males, passed by fathers to all their 
sons and none of their daughters. Y-link- 
age is a rare phenomenon in experimental 
animals, but some sixteen traits have been 
said to follow this pattern of transmission 
in man. In some of these traits the author 
finds evidence contradicting Y-linkage and 
in others ordinary dominant inheritance is 

a possible alternative explanation. 

The most famous case of alleged Y-link- 
age is the fabled line of English “porcu- 
pine men,” whose skin was studded with 
horny knobs. Four of them in three gener- 
ations toured Europe in the 18th century, 
and their story was magnified into a six- 


generation pedigree in which all males and 


only males were affected. Careful search of 
records shows that this was untrue, and 
that the trait could not have been Y-linked. 


Pregnancy induced in genetically sterile 
mice. M. Smithberg and M. N. Runner. 
Journal of Heredity 48, (1957), pp. 97- 
100. 

A recessive hereditary form of female 
sterility combined with obesity in mice can 
be compensated by administration of hor- 
mones. The reproductive organs of these 
mice ordinarily fail to mature. When four 
hormones were administered according to a 
carefully determined schedule, the animals 
camé to sexual maturity, carried pregnan- 
cies to term, and even nursed their babies. 
Evidently they are genetically capable of 
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all phases of reproduction, if *he abnor- 
mality of the pituitary gland is circum- 
vented. The possible primary effects of this 
gene have thus been narrowed down to a 
single site of action. 
Gorvon ALLEN, M.D. 
Laboratory of Socio-environmental Studies 
National Institute of Mental Health 


POPULATION 


Population problems—East and West. 
Edited by Everett K. Wilson. The 
Antioch Review 17, | (March, 1957), 
3-71. 


Though they are a “quiet little clan” 
given to “careful, antiseptic language,” the 
demographers are people whom “in our 
day we cannot afford to twit” -(pp. 31, 4, 
3). In demonstration of the range and 
significance of the problems treated by 
this group, the editor of this symposium 
has drawn from their ranks three active 
practitioners and one self-styled ex-demog- 
rapher to join him in the preparation of 
a sét of five diverse papers embodying some 
research results and 
speculation. 


some interesting 

In “China’s population: riddle of the 
past, enigma of the future,” Irene B. 
Taeuber concludes that the population 
figure of 600 million reported for 1953-54 
by the Communist government, though of 
uncertain validity, must at the moment be 
accepted provisionally for operational and 
planning purposes. This implies enormous 
demands for food, education, and other 
products of the economy. Official policies 
favoring population control, which seemed 
an unlikely. development in the past, are 
now being introduced, though ostensibly 
for political and social rather than eco- 
nomic reasons. Whether the destruction of 
old social institutions, for the purpose of 
establishing a Communist order, will make 
possible the unprecedentedly swift adop- 
tion of limited childbearing that is essen- 
tial to optimism about the future is not 
clear. 


Warren S$. Thompson's “The population 
problem of India” summarizes the recent 
history of a second of the world’s largest 
populations and suggests that, as a mini- 
mum, India must plan for 500 million 
people within 20 years, as compared with 
about 373 million in 1954. With due re- 
gard to the five-year plans and their em 
phasis on increasing output, Thompson 
declines to predict the winner of the race 
between population and production. Ob- 
serving that no people seems to be peace- 
loving when what it considers its “vital 
interests” are jeopardized, he suggests the 
possibility, not the certainty, that continu- 
ing growth of population may render the 
acquisition of greater resources a “‘vital 
interest” of India, to be pursued by con- 
quest if necessary. [Curiously, no doubt 
fortuitously, the exigencies of fitting to- 
gether the parts of a general magazine have 
placed a poem entitled “A Need for Death” 
at the end of Thompson's paper.]_. 

The quite different demographic situa- 
tion of the United States is described in 
part by Ronald Freedman, who reports on 
some findings with respect to “The planned 
family and American population growth.” 
The burden of the story is that neither 
childlessness nor large families, but larger 
small families, are the current ideal in this 
country. As effective family planning by 
one means or another becomes character- 
istic of the entire population, family size 
and spacing are likely to be quite sensitive 
to social changes and traditional fertility 
differentials to be reversed. 

“Higher education and earlier parent- 
hood: a changing cycle of family life,” by 
Elbridge Sibley, is concerned with some of 
the aspects of present earlier marriage and 
childbearing, especially among the better 
educated segments of the population. Find. 
ing the effect of improved economic condi- 
the 
childbearing rather than a positive incen- 


tions to. be removal of obstacles to 


tive to fertility, Sibley places considerable 


stress on the importance of veterans in the 
colleges in setting a pattern of marriage 


while Stull in school that has survived thei 
departure. Like Freedman, he sees no de 
cline in the importance of the family in 
life. the child 
bearing ‘may bring with it a strengthening 


“American Indeed, earlier 
rather than a weakening of the bonds be 
tween young parents and the newly created 
grandparents. Other possible implications 
are a further shift in educational emphasis 
from cultural to vocational subjects and 
increased subsidy of advanced training by 
public agencies and potential employers. 

More than demo 
graphic in its concern, the final article is 
the editor's “Mobility and the maverick,” 


socio-psychological 


which seeks to explain the hostility often 
displayed toward migrants. It is suggested 
that the person who moves seems to be, 
and is, less subject to the controls, partic- 
ularly the sanctions that can be applied 
in situations of frequent personal interac 
tion, by which the order necessary to per 
petuation of a community's values is ob 
tained. Hence the migrant is stronger than 
the host and the latter correspondingly 
uneasy about his presence. 

It seems likely to the reviewer that those 
who follow the population literature 
regularly will not find much in the way 
of new facts in this symposium, but they 
will, along with general readers who should 
have their knowledge: broadened, find some 
interesting ideas among the various theo 
retical and prognostic conjectures that are 
included. 


Differential sex mortality: a research design. 
Francis C. Madigan, S.]., and Rupert B, 
Vance. Soctal Forces 35, 3 (March 1957), 
193-199, 

Are sex mortality differentials biologically 
caused? Francis C. Madigan, S.J. Miul- 
bank Memorial Fund Quarterly 35, 2 
(April 1957), 202-223. 

One of the best-known and most striking 
features of mortality patterns in America, 
and elsewhere, is the advantage in longevity 
enjoyed by women over men. Improving 
death rates in the last few decades, far from 
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eliminating this sex differential, have tend- 
ed to increase it. Thus far, there has been 
no clear demonstration of the relative im- 
portance of biological and socio-environ- 
mental factors in producing this situation. 


The two articles under review describe an - 


attempt to explore the problem by exam- 
ining the emortality of men and women 
whose styles of living were quite similar 
as between the sexes. The groups studied 
were Brothers and Sisters of sixty Roman 
Catholic orders devoted to teaching. After 
various restrictions and eliminations were 
applied to the sample in order to improve 
its homogeneity, the data analyzed covered 
the experience of about $2,000 females and 
nearly 10,000 males during the period 1900- 
1954. 

When the expectations of life at various 
ages of the Brothers and Sisters were com- 
pared with each other and with those of 
the general pdpulation of the United 
States, it developed that the standardiza- 
tion of the “experimental” groups for socio- 
cultural environment.did not eliminate the 
sex differences in mortality. Both, the 
Brothers and the Sisters tended to have 
more favorable mortality than, the general 
population of like sex, and the Sisters’ ad- 
vantage over 


the Brothers was similar to 
that of U.S. females over U.S. males. The 
chief exceptions were for Sisters aged 15-34 
in the period 1900-1919, when it appears 
that tuberculosis was particularly severe in 
thisegroup. 

The results of the study are taken to in- 


dicate “(1) that biological factors are more 
important than sociocultural pressures and 
strains in relation to the differential sex 
death rates; and (2) tltat the greater socio- 
cultural stresses associated with the male 


role in our society play only a small and 
unimportant part in producing the differ- 
entials between male and female death 
rates” (M.M.F.O., p. 209). As an explana- 
tion of the inc reasing mortality advantage 
of women, it is suggested that “greater con- 
stitutional resistance to degenerative dis- 


eases benefits women increasingly as the 
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infectious diseases and maternal hazards 
come under ever greater control” (Social 
Forces, p. 199). 

~The import of this valuable study will 
become clearer, in the reviewer's opinion, 
if it proves possible in future work to docu- 
ment more precisely the reported similarity 
in environment between the Sisters and 
Brothers and to study the patterns of life 
followed by members of the orders before 
entry into the religious life. It is,a com- 
ment on the efficiency of present publica- 


_tion procedures in the social sciences, for 


which the authors are not responsible, that 
the two articles, published almost simul- 
taneously, would be more convenient for 
the reader if combined into one with the 
elimination of some duplication of content. 
A curious difference between the presenta 
tions is the variation in the text of the two 
main hypotheses on which the study was 
built. The second of the hypotheses has 
somewhat different meanings in the -two 
forms in which it is stated. 


Population densities and medical disorders 
in Honolulu. Robert C. Schmitt.. Hawai 
Medical Journal 16, 4 (March-April 
1957), 396-397. 

The first-admissions of 968 Honolulu 
residents to the Territorial mental hospital 
during 1948-1952 were classified by census 
tract of residence and correlations com- 
puted among the average.annual admission 
rate by tract and five measures of popula- 
tion density based on 1950 census data. 
The measures used were: population per 
net residential acre, persons per household, 
per cent of married couples without their 
own household, per cent of dwelling units 
in structures with five or more units, and 
per cent of occupied dwellings with 1.51 
or more persons per room. The highest 
correlation was that between mental hos- , 
pital admission rates and persons per net 
residential (zero-order 
0.78). The strongest negative correlation 
with hospital rates, —0.32, was exhibited 
by the number of persons per household. 


acre correlation: 


The author finds the intercorrelations 
among the five measures of density and 
crowding, which range from 0.55 to 0.73, 


Substantively, Peterson notes that Colo 


tedly limited scope of the investigation, he 


suggests that it has important impli ations, 
especially for the planning of mental hy 
giene mecasures 


How many Coloradans? William Petersen 
The Colorado Quarterly 6, (Summer 
1957), 103-111 
This article, an abridged version of 

report to the Governor of Colorado, is of 

interest to the non-Coloradan both for the 
glimpse it gives of the demog1 iphic situa 

tion in that state and, perhaps more im 

portantly, for its comments on the general 

problem of forecasting state population 
growth. 
Substantively, Peterson notes that Colo 
rado, like the other mountain States, ha 
increased very rapidly in population in 
recent years—22 per cent since 1950. Yet 
eight counties have lost numbers in the 
last six years and half of all the counties 
grew smaller het 1940 and 1950. Ma 
jor growth | '! been concentrated in the 
immediate ty of five cities, with Den 
performance particularly explosive 

A striking feature of the Colorado popula 

tion is its oc ipational distribution. With 


less than 20° 


cent of the population in 
agriculture and mining combined. and the 
proportion in manuf turing Ie than hall 
the national average, Colorado is he ivily 
a “service industry” state. specializing in 
finance, trade, tourism, and federal] govern 
ment operations, both military and civilian 

Methodologvi: illy, Petersen contributes a 
summary of his analysis of the important 
recent population proyections for Colo 
rado, virtually all of which have been 
proved too low within a few years of thei 
computation Phough migration has been 
one clear source of difficulty for the pro 
jections, high fertility has been the main 
problem. There appears to have come into 


being a “pride in progency” factor in family 


, 
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decision thaking. Unfortunately, Petersen 
points out, naming the factor does not de 
crease existing ignorance of what it is that 
determines the choice of family size 
Though the reviewer finds th treatment 
ol demographic thinking of the 1930's 
(p "108) perhaps too over simplified, he 
would tend to agree with the author's judy 
ment that the uncertainties involved in 
population projection for states are at the 
Moment so se re a8 to raise doubt about 


the value of elaborate calculation 


Why the guesses go haywire. Business Weel 


1455 (July 20, 1957), 82-94 


I'wo dimensions of uncertainty are em 


phasized in this review of findines with re 
spect to the future vrowth of nid popula 
tion. The first i demographic ind arise 
from disagreements as to the unmount of 
rrowth to be exp ted Th econd i 
economic, rellecting differences of opinion 
is to whether rapid on low vrowth pret 
erable. Combination of the factors result 
in the speci tion ol “the four Opposin 
position by the pert Population 
vill continue to ero rapidly or lo 


ind either « cc contingencies 1s good, o1 


bad 
Und eth heading “The Fe 

Muddt the article describ bi three 
techniques for making forecast lye it 
torica the “statistical and the maths 
matical, and pom! out Ove ol the 
sources of difficulty for each. A section on 
“Economics of Population discusses the 
views of Malth Gunnar Myrdal and 


Joseph | Spengler 


tion to investment demand and effectit« 


ith parti ular atten 


demand 
This arti 


reader quite good insight into some of *the 


furnishes for the general 


problems in the study of future popula 
tion Its chief drawback, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, is its possible implication 
that all four of the po itions ascribed to 
“the experts” are at the moment of appar 
ently equal validity for all kinds of popula 


tion situation The problems associated 


fi 
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with a declining rate of population growth 
do not lead many experts, if any, to the 
view that long-continued rapid growth on 
a world-wide basis is desirable,. or even 
possible. Conversely, few would disagree 
that for the next decade or two the total 
population of the world will continue to 


grow substantially. In connection with a 


subject on which confident assertions are 
sometimes too glibly made, however, it is 
encouraging to note recognition that “only 
time will provide the answer” 
ent riddles of population. 


to the pres- 


GerorGE F. Mair 
Smith College 
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NEWS NOTES 


Soviet Scientific Research 


Results of Soviet scientific research are 


now being made available in’ English 
through the recently founded Pergamon 
Institute, a non-profit foundation. The In 
stitute is publishing a number of Russian 
journals in complete translation. It is plan 
ning a symposium for 1958 to stimulate the 
teaching of Russian in English-speaking in- 


stitutions and 


scientists read 


A im 


portant Russian books are being published 


to assist to 


Russian scientific number of 


texts. 
in translation by the Institute which is 
supported by over a hundred scientists of 
international standing. Captain I. A. Max 


well, M.C., is Director of the Pergamon 


Institute, which has branches both in the 
United States and England. 


Genetics and Medicine 


Pediatrics, the journal of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, issued a special sup 
plement in July 1957: A Survey of Genetics 
As It Applies to Problems in Medicine. 
Dr. Barton M. Childs and Dr. James B. 
Sidbury, Jr. of the Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity School of Medicine prepared the re 
view article 


Gifted Children 


The National. Council for Gifted Chil 


dren has recently been organized in West 
Orange, New Jersey. The Council will un 


dertake programs of research and advisory 
work in education of the gifted. The group 
consists of prominent educators and indus 
trialists. Dr, Abel A. Hanson, General Sec 
retary, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed Chairman of the 


Board. One of the’ most important prob 
lems facing American education, Dr. Han 
son says, is the “conservation of brains and 
ability.” 


Heredity in Cancer 


Heredity and environment both may 
play, important roles in susceptibility to 
cancer of the stomach, reported Dr. Peter 
Gorer of Guys Hospital, London, at a con 
ference sponsored by the New York Acad 
emy of Sciences in New York City in Octo 
ber. Cancer of the stomach, he said, appears 
to be a type of malignancy in which we find 
a very strong indication that susceptibility 
is dependent on Dr. Go 
rer said this point of view was supported 


The 


portant environmental factor seems to be 


genetic make-up 


by studies of stomach in twins. im 


poverty and may stem from diet deficiency 


Heredity in Pre-marital Counseling 
“Taking Heredity into Account in Pre 
marital Counseling” was the topic of a fall 
staff meeting of the American Institute of 
Family Relations in Los Angeles. Dr. Paul 
Poponoe, active in the field of eugenics for 


years, led the discussion 


Alan Gregg Fund 


A special fund has been established in 
honor of the late Dr. Alan Gregg, formerly 
vice-president of the Rockefeller Founda 
tion, the National Health Council has an 
nounced, Contributions to the Alan Gregg 
Fund will be used to support the Council's 
Health Careers program which is designed 
to help meet the acute shortage of health 
personnel in the United States 
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ERRATA 


The following corrections have been made in “Inbreeding Levels in Different 
Countries,” Newton Freire-Maia, September, 1957, EUGENICS QUARTERLY, 
(Vol. IV, No. 3), 127-138 


. 129, line 12, read 0.6 for 0.06 

. 131, footnote to Table 3, read 35. Aguas Buenas (N97) for Aguas Buenas 
(N—97; read 37. Canovanas for Canovanas 

. 131, Table 3, column 7, read 5.43 for 55.43 

. 131, Table 4, add # to Florianépolis 

. 182, line 12, Table 6, column 8, read 0.00374 for 0.44374 

. 132, line 22, Table 6, column 7, read 2.35 for 1.35 

. 132, Table 6, add below in the respective columns: 

Sub-total $,328 0.12 4.39 0.72 186 7.09 0.00346 

135, line 14, Table 9, column 3, read In”. for In" (line corresponding to 

1-2 


135, line 15, Table 9, column 3, read In”. for In” (line corresponding to 
0.5-1) 


. 135, line 17, Table 9, column 2, take out Sw (line corresponding to 0-0.1) 
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THE X INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF GENETICS 


Ihe X International Congress of Genetics will be held at McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada, from August 20-27, inclusive, 1958. Congress Committees ar 
now actively preparing for your arrival and raising funds for travel grants, pat 


ticularly for overseas geneticists. 


Phe program will include symposia, invited papers, short contributed pa 


pers, demonstrations, other meetings and exhibits. There will be a special 
exhibit on “The Role of Genetics in the Service of Man.” Also, we are pre 
paring an interesting program for the ladies and children and the latter will be 


cared for in a “Progeny Park 


Pre- and post Congress tours both local and extending through eastern parts 
of Canada and the United States are being arranged. University residence 
hotels, tourist homes or « imping facilities can be arranged for members and thei 


families 


Overseas trai tation should be arranged very soon as travel accommo 


tion 35 al dy | i heavily booked for 1958. Family travel plans should be 


investigated 


l, we ask you to fill in 


the inlormation reque us immediately 


Die Secrerary General 


Prolessor J. W. Boye 
Department of Genetic 
McGill University, 
Montreal 2, P.O., Canada 


Please send me further information regarding the X International Coners 


ot Genetics 
Name (le 


Address 
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